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“SUNSET 
LIMITED’— 


(No Extra Fare) Leaves San Francisco 
(Third St. Station) 
5:00 P. M. Daily 

Down the Coast Line 


and over the 


“Sunset Route” 


to 
New Orleans 
Los Angeles, Tucson, El Paso, 
San Antonio and Houston 


** Dost Romantic Railway 
Journey in America.”’ 


Compartment Drawing-Room Observation Car 
and Pullman Standard Sleepers to 
New Orleans. 


Through Pullman Tourist Sleeper 
Also to Washington, D. C. 
Unexcelled Dining Car Service. 


“Sunset Limited” connects at New Orleans with 
trains to Eastern cities, also with Southern 
Pacific’s steamers sailing weekly to New York 
and to Havana, Cuba. 


See the “Apache Trail” 
of Arizona 
Rail and Auto side tip, Maricopa to Bowie 


via Phoenix, Roosevelt Dam and Globe 
through “Oldest America” 


Through Sleepers 
Los Angeles to Phoenix, daily. 
Globe to El Paso, Sun., Tues., Fri. 
Connect with Auto Stages. 


Ask for Apache Trail Folder. 


Southern Pacific 


Oil-burning Engines— Automatic Block Safety Sigrals 
For Fares and Berths Ask Agents or Phone Sutter 6300 
























Picturesque Scenes in the Valleys and 
Mountains of California 
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Ostrich Tree (Monterey cypress), Monterey, bcrdering the Pacific Ocean. 





























Passing a picturesque bit of mountain scenery. 
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Motoring through the snow down a lateral road of the Great Highway. 
































western slope of the Santa Lucia Mountains sloping to the Pacific Ocean shore. 
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Tomb of the Kamehameha dynasty, Nunanu Valley, Honolulu. 


Aloha Oe, Liltiuokalani 


By Henry H. Hart, Member Hawaiian Historical Society 


UWE, auwe, ua make kuu Ali ’i. 
Aole e hoi hou mai,” 
(Alas! alas! dead is my chief 


And no more will return.) 

Thus goes up the wail for the dead 
from all Hawaii, wherever dwell the 
sons of Wakea. 

To far-off Niihau the winds have 
carried the sad tidings. Kona and 
Puna and Waipio have heard it. Bleak 
Molokai and fair Maui know it. 

“Auwe, auwe.” From every cottage 
and hut and hamlet, from Kona’s lava 
coast to Kauai’s barking sands, hark! 
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comes the wailing kanikau, a people 
grieving for its queen. Hear it, as in 
shrill, quavering accents its barbarous 
cadence is borne far out to sea, even to 
Waipio’s ancient cliff, hailing the spirit 
winging its way to lua Milu, hastening 
to meet its loved ones of the house of 
Keawe-a-heulu who await it. There 
they stand in ghostly array, those who 
have gone before. Kaiulani is there, 
born to the purple, shorn of her birth- 
right. And there stand Likelike, and 
Leleiohoku, whose death cleared the 
way to Kalakaua’s throne, Emma, be- 
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The late recent Queen Liliuokalani. 


loved of her people, and all the long, 
long line of Kamehamehas. 

Again the dirge is borne to us, now 
weirdly rising, now falling, as the 
breaking waves upon the shore. 

It sings of coral reefs and purple 
seas, the green of palms, the sweep of 
snow-white sands along the shore. It 
chants of the days that are no more, 
when the gods walked on earth with 
men, of heroes and of giants, of bloody 
war and sacred peace. Hear the croon- 
ing kahuna, calling death upon roy- 
alty’s foe, hear the lusty cries of the 
rowers, urging the war canoe o’er the 
waves to conquest. 

Now the song changes. It recites the 
deeds of the House of Keawe, bravest 
of the brave. It sings of the breaking 
of the tabu, of the death of the old 
gods. We see Kapiolani daring the 
wrath of Pele, now made impotent by 
the God of Elijah, the noble deeds of 
all the race, the line of Kalakau. The 
singer chants the tale of how they first 
came to Hawaii’s land, in the dim, 
dark days of old. Then Pele reigned 
supreme, and man was held in cruel 
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Far back to great Kahiki, 


dominion. 
land of the south, ran unbroken the 
line of Keawe-a-heulu. 

“Auwe, auwe, ua make kuu Ali’i.” 
Alas, alas, gone is our chief, and now 
is the name no more. 

Thus, though young Hawaii may 
have forgotten, old Hawaii remembers. 
The years of missionary teaching, the 
greed and the gain of the haole (for- 
eigner), the century of civilization, all 
fall away as the husk from the cocoa- 
nut. The dim eye of the mourner 
brightens in memory of the life that 
was. He recalls the rule of Kameha- 
meha, Napoleon of the Pacific. Again 
he hears the tales of his fathers,: told 
around the poi bowl, tales of the pomp 
and the glory of the days that are past. 
As in a mist he sees the barbaric glory 
of the kings. The kahili and the fea- 
ther cloak, dread emblems of sover- 
eignty, are borne before the chief. 
Again the people kneel in haste, lest 
their shadow pollute the royal pres- 








Tomb of the Kalakana dynasty, the burial 


place of Liliuokalani, Nuwanu Valley, 





























Kamahameha !V. 


ence. Again does the heiau, temple of 
the gods of Polynesia, run red with 
victims’ blood, and faintly echo the 
songs of kahuna and of chief within 
the forbidden walls, calling on the god 
of war. 

And now to the dreamer of dreams, 
to him of the race that is passing from 
the earth like the shadow before the 
light, comes the sound of soft crooning. 
Through the thick purple velvet of the 
star-sprinkled night, mingling with the 
soft lapping of the waves on the moon- 
kissed beach comes the throb of a 
drum. Throb-throb-throb, never ceas- 
ing, never changing, now booming 
louder, now sinking softer, hark how 
the hula drum, the great pahu hula, 
older than Pele, as old as Wakea, 
sends forth its summons. And now, 
see. The people gather, with gourds 
and with torches, with rattles and nose- 
flutes, old men and young men, women 
and children. 

Not the modern hula, this, bastard 
of dance halls, but the chanted song 
and story of the kings of old Hawaii, 
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to the glory of the dead, and the honor 
of the living. Now step forth the 
dancers, swaying gently to the music, 
every muscle in their bodies respon- 
sive to the rhythm, telling the tale with 
gesture and with posture, as they chant 
the ole and the mele. How strange 
the whole scene is, lighted by the moon 
and stars and torches! This is old Ha- 
waii, untouched by civilization. 

They sing of the glory of Keawe, of 
the line of Liliuokalani, and on the 
breeze the words are carried: 


“A burst of smoke arises, from Pele’s 
pit unto the skies, 

Hawaii is beneath, birth-land of 
Keawe, 

Where landed the chief from Kahiki, 

From his voyage on the dark-blue 
waters.” 


The swift tropic dawn is approach- 
ing. Through the leaves of the hala 
and the palm the skies grow pink and 
pearl and silver. The chill wind, first 
herald of the dawn, sweeps down from 
cliff and headland. The dancers grow 











Kamehameha V. 
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Statue of Kamehameha in front of the 
Judiciary Building, Honolulu. 


weary, their gestures weak and lifeless. 
Silent is the pahu hula, the great drum 
of the hula. Silent are the nose-flutes, 
the calabash and rattle. Now the song 
reaches its end, in one long, plaintive 
wail: 


“Po Puna, Po Hilo.”— 
“Night, it is night o’er Puna and Hilo.” 


Yea, and it is night in all the length 
and breadth of fair Hawaii nei. For 
its last great ali’i is dead. The last 
tie that bound Hawaii of today with 
that of yesterday has been severed by 
the passing of Liliuokalani. The last 
heir to the throne of the noble Kame- 
hameha has gone to the great beyond, 
and with her has departed the remnant 
of the glory that was once Hawaii’s. 
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When she shall have been laid to her 
rest in beautiful, storied Nuuanu where 
once played gods and goddesses, when 
the gates of the tomb of the Kalakauas 
shall have closed upon her, when the 
black kahilis shall have been sadly 
borne back to the city which she loved, 
then will the most pathetic chapter in 
all Hawaiian history have been written. 

Born a scion of the tabu chiefs, com- 
panion of kings and the children of 
kings, fate willed that she herself 
should ascend the throne, first reigning 
queen of the eight Hawaiian isles— 
and the last. 

Yet misfortune was written in her 
name at birth—‘“Jealousy of Heaven” 
—for the time was out of joint, and in 
two short years she was shorn of 
crown and throne. Her palace became 
her prison—and from that prison came 
Hawaii’s sweetest song, “Aloha Oe,” 
written by Hawaii’s captive queen. 

But though no longer sheltered in 
Iolani, home of kings, she still re- 
mained the queen, queen of her fast- 
disappearing people, idol of their 
hearts. Their fealty was as loyal to 
her in holoku as it had been in gown 
of state, and who would rather be 
queen of a land than of the hearts of 
its people? 

To many a thousand souls, of the 
sea-girt isles Queen “Lil” was the em- 
bodiment of old Hawaii, last represen- 
tative of that mighty race whose deeds 
of valor and of wisdom were sung by 
the bards of their people long ere the 
prow of Leif Erikson ploughed the 
seas, a race whose fathers, also child- 
ren of the sea, ventured forth when the 
earth was young, out of the unknown 
night of the south, and came up out of 
fabled Kahiki, conquering the land of 
Pele. Then the land was-the king’s, 
and his the lives of the people. Life 
was simple and was good, the sun was 
warm, and the earth teemed with fruit. 
Then in his white-winged ships came 
the haole, with his rum and his vice, 
his clothes and his hymns, and from 
that day the sun has grown dim for the 
child of Wakea. 

The white man has been too strong 
for the brown man, as they have ever 




















been since time began, as they ever 
will be until the brown man passes 
from earth—and he is passing swiftly. 
The same sad story is sung by the 
waves on every land of the broad Pa- 
cific. And so has it been with Hawaii 
nei, “each isle a stanza, and the whole 
a song.” 

As the white man came with death, 
so has the brown man departed in 
death. It was but four generations 
from the tragedy of Cook at Kealake- 
kua to the memorable day at Iolani 
Palace, in January, 1893, when the late 
queen relinquished the throne of her 
fathers. They fitly mark the begin- 
ning and the end of the eternal conflict 
between the white and the brown man 
in Polynesia. And, as ever, the white 
man is victorious. 

Deposed, Washington Place became 
her palace-ancestral home of her white 
husband, the late John Owen Dominis. 
To her beloved Hawaiians she was yet 
their lawful queen, child of Heaven. 
To her they owed and gave an unques- 
tioning fealty, and her home became 
for them the center of Hawaiian life. 
Outside its door they would fall on 
their knees, and, thus walking, pass in- 
to the presence of their ali’i—strangely 
reminiscent of the kolo-kolo of their 
fathers, who thus approached the royal 
presence, and who thus prostrated 
themselves at the mere mention of the 
name of the sovereign, or at sight of 
his food or possessions. 

Whatever the American, stanch re- 
publican as he is, may think of such 
barbaric practices, there was always 
something pathetic in the sight of this 
train of old, bent forms of ancient ser- 
vitors, thus rendering their homage to 
a weak, gray-haired old woman—a 
common mortal, no longer able to en- 
force one small prerogative of that ex- 
alted rank into which she had been 
born. But her people gave her this 
loyalty as freely as though the power 
of life and death were still in her 
hands. It was the last homage of a 
dying race to its ancient ideals. 

One of the quaint ways in which 
Liliuokalani’s people strove to show 
their love was by the ancient custom of 
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Mrs. C. R. Bishop (Bernice Pauaha). 


hookupu—the “gift-bearing” to the 
sovereign. From the blind beggar at 
the street corner to the proud descend- 
ant of tabu chiefs, they would crowd in 
to see their queen, each bearing a gift, 
heaping them in a huge pile outside 
the house. They were free-will offer- 
ings, given >ut of the fulness of their 
hearts to the queen they loved so well, 
yet whom they were so powerless to 
help regain that power which they be- 
lieved to be hers by divine right. The 
queen could not know the donors, and 
they did not seek to be known. They 
were simply paying their ancient feu- 
dal rent in kind, after the manner of 
their fathers before them, since that 
day when first Pele took up her abode 
in Kilauea of Hawaii. 

The gifts were the best they had— 
fowls, squeaking pigs, tara wrapped 
in fresh green ti leaves, bananas, fish 
of ‘varied hues, and cocoanuts, and, 
best of ‘all, their generous, unstinted, 
unselfish love for their queen. 

In 1838, the birth year of Liliuoka- 
lani, the missionaries had been in the 
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Print of an old-time native hut. 


islands but two decades. Admitted on 
sufferance by the king and his high 
chiefs, those who followed them sought 
to rule behind the sheltering feather 
cloak of royalty. All teaching was 
in the hands of the haole, and he used 
it well. For when he taught the do- 
cile, soft - voiced 
Polynesian the doc- 
trine of submission 
he failed to teach 
him how to save 
himself from the 
vices of the white 
civilization which 
he brought with 
him. He took away 
the graceful island 
dress and gave the 
holoku instead —a 
mother-hubbard of 
the style of 1820— 
and useless clothes. 
For him nakedness 
was _heathenish, 
even though heal- 
thy. And the na- 
tive meekly donned 
them—and died as 


a 


Queen Emma, wife of Kamehameha IV, 
King of the Hawaiian Islands. 


Very few of these are now remaining on the islands. 


never before. Then newcomers real- 
ized the value of the land, and acquired 
it for themselves, and prospered there- 
on. As one old Hawaiian naively, yet 
bitterly put it: “They told us about 
Heaven, and while we were looking 
up, they took everything we had.” 

With landed pro- 
perty came the ne- 
cessity of more 
laws, urged upon 
and passed by the 
meek natives at the 
instance of the ha- 
ole, until finally, 
throwing off all 
pretence, he as- 
cended the seat of 
power in his own 
name. 

The monarchy 
fell. No need here 
to tell the tale. The 
young republic en- 
tered upon its ca- 
reer of four short 
years. Then came 
annexation day. 

On that sad day 











Early polo grounds at Moanalua, Honolulu. 


when a nation died, no true and 


loyal Hawaiian walked abroad, and 


the skies themselves wept bitterlly. 
For the last time the band played 
“Hawaii Ponoi” as. the national an- 
them. There following the salute of 
twenty-one guns, the last to honor the 
eight-barred banner of Hawaii. At 
noon “taps” sounded its ever melan- 
choly note, the beautiful flag slowly 
and gracefully sank from the mast- 
head—even as gently and unprotest- 
ingly as Hawaii’s sons 
have ever lain down to 
their eternal rest—and 
the Hawaiian nation had 
forever passed away. 

Hawaii was American, 
as it was destined to be 
from the day the Stars 
and Stripes first dis- 
placed the Mexican eagle 
on the coast of the Paci- 
fic. The seed was sown 
at Kailua, the day the 
missionary came — the 
fruit was reaped by the 
children of these same 
men, in the palace of the 
king. 


Princess Victoria, 
sister of Kamehameha IV. 


That night Iolani Palace slept pro- 
tected by Old Glory—and the same 
moon kept vigil as in the day of Maui 
the fisherman, and the ghostly palms 
whispered one to the other the old, 
old tales of love and hate, of war 
and peace, of all that they had seen 
on the shores of the eight seas of Ha- 
waii, since the keels of the war canoes 
of the conqueror had first grated on 
their sands. 

The haole had rendered his account 
to the land whence he 
had come, and the nation 
which had given to the 
world its greatest island 
king had ceased to be. 

And now the last of 
that great race has gone, 
and old Hawaii is no 
more. 

Well may the women 
tear their hair. Well 
may Hawaii’s people 
keep their vigil all the 
night, till dawn tinges 
Haleakala with rosy 
light. Well may they 
listen to the voice of the 
spirit in the sigh of the 


Kamamalu, 
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night wind and the rush of the waters “Auwe, auwe, ua make kuu Ali ’i, 
on the snow-white sands. For their Aole e hoi hou mai.” 

light has gone out, and there is naught Alas, alas, dead is my chief, 

for them but to patiently await until Dead is my liege and my friend. 
they too shall be summoned to take ° ° - ’ 
their places with their beloved in the Alas, alas, gone is my friend, 

land of Po. And no more will return. 





MY SONG 


The Northern pine in the rock-ribbed hills, 
The canyon stream a thread below, 
The wide plateaus where the keen wind blows 
The timber line and the glacier snows 
Have waited for me I know. 


How can I rest in the little hut 

Where the corn rows bake in the sun, 
While the thrill’s inside and the call’s outside 
And the road is stretching far and wide 

And my song and I are young? 


As I go out of the little gate 
I look again to the brown hut there; 

A blue jay sits on the step at the door 

And questions if I shall return once more— 
But songs are not sung of brown huts bare. 


My song is the voice of the pines and fir 
And the pine seeds hid in the needles dark, 
The winds that stir, the cricket’s chirr, 
The night hawk’s cry, the pheasant’s whirr 
And the life that thrills in the tamrack bark. 


My song is the flame of the molten clouds 
That hang in the sunset, gold and red; 
Of the trail that leads to the mountain crest, 
The camp fire’s glow and the earth’s cool rest 
And the spaces and stars o’er head. 


My song is the sweep where the sage grows thin 
And the wild lands piled to the sky; 

The mottled plain all parched with age, 

The rattler curled there under the sage 
And the eagle that soars on high. 


The corn stalks stand so crisp and sere 
And the day is scarce begun— 
Why should I wait at the small brown gate, 
The road is clear and the sun sets late 
And my song and I are young. 
JOHN Forest PARKER. 





A Tahoe Serenade 


By Ellen M. Del Port 


HE Truckee River leads you 

| playfully along its shoreline, 
bidding you hold your breath 

yet a little while, for soon you 

wil] have arrived at one of Nature’s 
treasure palaces. Before you realize 
it, you have landed at the Tavern. It 
rises like a chalet planted on the shore 
of an Alpine lake, and you stop a mo- 
ment to answer its welcome. You can 
see a strip of blue through the pines be- 
yond; at first you think it’s sky, but 
suddenly you wake from your reverie 
to realize that stretched out before 


you, framed on all sides by giant moun- 
tains, is the lake itself. 

The day is waning, and a pink-pur- 
ple haze is rising in the sun’s wake 
away across the clear, quiet, crystal 
waters to the shore beyond. It’s quiet 
and dreamy, and you stop and wonder 
why one should travel farther. You 
kneel a while longer at this favorite 
shrine, and then reluctantly start off 
toward Emerald Bay, the Mecca of an- 
other dream. 

In the calm, clear, brooding twilight 
you pass the brilliant lights of little 


Nearing a Big Tree section. 
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homelike spots along the shoreline, 
glistening here and there like jewels 
in the dark green setting of moun- 
tains above and lake below. Farther 
on, the Rubicon Point juts out like a 
bit of enchanted isle; the horned moon 
is following just over the top of the 
pines, and you have a picture to stay 
in your mind as long as you keep 
alive the memory of this cherished 
spot. 

Your little boat glides into Emerald 
Bay through a pine columned portal, 
and on the wings of Fancy you're en- 
tering a little lake of some Florentine 
villa; but no, your imagination need not 
serve you, for here is a Sierran gem in 
a new world setting, as old and as 
everlastingly beautiful in the moon- 
light as any haunt of that other world 
over which men have sung their son- 
nets for all these ages past. 

You're in a sheltered cove now, with 
Tallac and the Maggie Peaks looming 
above like watching sentinels guarding 
the treasures scattered at their feet. 
Somewhere ahead there’s a_ search- 
light; a camp-fire, too, like a flaring 
tepee, blazes away near the shore; 
while here and there, all the way up 
the sloping hillside, the little lights 
glimmer through the trees, and some- 
thing like a child’s picture of a fiesta 
in Fairyland is now spread out before 
you. 

Soon you have wafted over the little 
bay and stepped into this camp high 
up amongst the mountains, underneath 
the snow, with the soft, balmy breeze 
and the balsamy odor of pines wafting 
away your consciousness—leading you 
into this new Lotus-land, where the 
spirit catches the spell, the mind for- 
gets and soul goes forth with soul on 
another road to Paradise. 

Through the open flap of your tent 
you see the stars twinkling through 
the pines; you can hear a faint murmur 
like a forest prayer; there’s a frog 
croaking away familiarly on the hill- 
side above, a dog gives a last homelike 
bark, and then with the lullaby of the 
baby waves playing on the shore just 
underneath, you sink away and dream 
of a honeymoon with Mother Nature 


high up in some misty cloud land of 
beauty and romance. 

The dawn has made its slow, steady 
march along the night, and on the edge 
of your dream you hear a bird calling. 
The echo of Emerald Bay has sounded 
from Tahoe’s shores to the Pacific, and 
as you hurry out, you wonder just how 
it compares with your mental picture. 

At first it’s startling; then lest it be 
but the fringe of your dream, you be- 
gin to drink it in. The calm, blue- 
emerald of this peaceful stretch of 
water, the snow packed high on the 
peaks above, the tall, stately pines 
lining the ridges, the little island half 
hidden just across, the granite boul- 
ders hanging to the mountain side—all 
these and more within this charming 
mountain wild wood; you’re wide 
awake now with here a bit of Switzer- 
land, there a glance of Scotland—all in 
your own wonder homeland of Califor- 
ria. 

Looking out through the little gate- 
way down by Lone Pine Point, you be- 
hold again in the clear, bright sunshine 
of early morn, the long stretch of crys- 
tal lake, guarded by the giant moun- 
tains—Nature here in all her phases 
attesting to the power of something 
before and beyond man’s dominion. 
Follow again along the line of pines 
within this jewel inlet, and you seem 
to lose the sense of bigness of the Lake 
beyond—the vast infinitude it seems to 
suggest a little sister to the Lake one 
might call it, carrying all the enchant- 
ing charm of the Lake itself, with a 
certain subtle fascinating tranquility— 
like the spell of youth or the memory 
of a first love down the vista of years. 

A quiet walk over the soft, pine- 
needled path, bordered with the low, 
creeping, odorous wild lilac, the baby 
lupins, madrone, manzanita, wild sun- 
flower, cypress and fir, and again you 
are on the Lake shore, looking over to- 
ward the Nevada side. Back again 
over’ a higher path, and you meet a 
few scattered Indians. Smilingly they 
greet you as you watch the primitive 
Darby and Joan illustration of twen- 
tieth century wedded bliss. 

The afternoon finds you following 























In the Bret Harte country on the way to the High Sierras. 
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Cave Rock, near Lake Tahoe, one of the largest watersheds in the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 


the trail behind the camp toward Rubi- 
con Valley. Somewhere back through 
the gap, there’s a bit of Chamonix 
tucked between the mountains. Your 
eye follows the slopes, and up into 
the snow the trees rise stately and 
staunch, like a procession of climbers 


scaling the perilous heights. The late 
sun sends a glistening flood of topaz 
over your picture and you start down 
the trail again to rest on the shore. 
The camp fire finds you at night 
watching the blue-red ashes smoulder- 
ing into dust, with stars above multi- 














plied by thousands, pines reaching to 
the skies, Towering Tallac and the 
Maggie sisters standing over—hand 
in hand; and soon the mountain chili 
steals along and grudgingly you leave 
it all to the elves and fairies to prepare 
for you a feast for another day. 


2k ok of 2k 


The whirring buzz of a motor boat 
just after sun-up brings you out. The 
atmosphere is clear as crystal, the op- 
posite shore but a span, and every pine 
stands out guarding its slanting shadow 
down the sloping hillside. A quiet 
stroll and one follows the path toward 
the little Swiss lodge, by the side of 
the elephant rock, down by the shore. 
A bed of pink tulips, another of pur- 
ple pansies, with the suggestion of a 
Japanese garden as a_ background, 
makes this chosen spot an abode fit for 
the gods. 

A row around the bay and straight 
ahead to where the fallen pine 
stretches out like a matrix in a clear- 
cut jewel; then the little Island beck- 
ons, and you steer for its pine clad 
shores. Its irresistible charm invites 
one up its rocky heights, and you climb 
up and down, and in and out until you 
find the mausoleum. And then they 
tell you this is Dead Man’s Island, and 
you hear the story of the hermit who 
lived his days in this cherished spot, 
built his tomb amongst its rocky cav- 
erns, only to meet his end somewhere 
in the deep waters bordering his Island 
home. 

The water has changed to pure em- 
erald now; the Maggie Peak looks 
down over your head, Tallac peeps 
over the ridge across; you can see far 
out through the gateway to the Lake 
beyond; the roar of falling water is 
behind you, and you steal away from 
Mother Nature the memory of another 
Inspiration Point to cherish and pon- 
der over when Fate has carried you 
far away from this storehouse of sce- 
nic grandeur, and when the common- 
place of life stands out in your path 
like a black spectre of discontent, 
checking off your schedule of playtime 
to a moment here and there culled from 
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out a busy, gray, monotonous existence. 

You row to shore and rest in a syl- 
van glade. The sun slowly ends his 
day just over the brink of a mountain 
snow-bed. The twilight steals along 
again; soon the camp-fire calls, and 
mingled with the strains of fairy music 
from somewhere in the trees you listen 
to a fish story of a trip to Granite 
Lake for trout—a story that sounded 
like the Peary-Cook expeditions to the 
North Pole. 

But some one really found the Pole 
and the trout, too, for next morning we 
had a dainty morsel served for break- 
fast. 

Then some one mentions a trip to 
the Falls and Eagle Lake, and off you 
start with a lunch and a picture in your 
mind of just how the trail winds. Up 
toward the Highway you can drink ice- 
cold water that gushes forth from little 
chiselled grottoes along the mountain 
side. You see as you skirt the ledge 
the fallen forest underneath, which 
some early snow-slide has wickedly 
torn away; above, down the side of 
Cathedral Mountain, a huge gap 
carved out of its side makes an amphi- 
theatre as another display of Nature’s 
queer caprices. 

Soon you are on the Highway, with 
a vista before you far over the sky- 
line of your most cherished dreams. 
Look now at the little Island, and you 
search in vain for another name to fit 
its beauty and charm. Away off, over 
the top of the tallest pines, Freei’s 
Peak shoots up like a warning; Tallac, 
a little lower like a guardian angel; 
overhead, clear-cut against the blue, 
the rugged, rocky arches, spires and 
obelisks just out from Cathedral Peak 
like a Gothic study. Around another 
curve and the roar of Eagle Falls 
lures youon. You step down the natu- 
ral stairway of huge table rocks and 
there stand by the side of this giant, 
roaring torrent, dashing furiously over 
the dizzy heights, throwing out a spray 
of silver beads—beating against a 
rocky dam and sending its flow over a 
second fall, larger and more furious 
than the first, then separating at its 
base into cascades and cataracts that 
























A southern corner of Lake Tahoe, Mt. Tallac in the distance. 


flow ‘on and on into tiny brooks and 
rivulets over the hillside. 

You rest a bit and drink in the var- 
ied scenes stretched out like a feast 
before you. You're as high as the 
highest pine from the forest below. 
The little Island looks like a fairy’s 


haunt—something that dropped from 
above and might go away again in the 


night. The Bay has taken on another 
green, and around its rim stretches a 
border of jade. The snow-capped 
peaks just above you glisten and shim- 
mer in the sunlight. The roar of the 











Visitors on the way to the Big Trees. 


Falls becomes a mountain symphony, 
and again you are lost—lost in a won- 
derful panoramic maze. 


There’s a cerise fox-glove growing 
out of a rock at your feet over which a 
purple butterfly hovers; you watch him 
flutter, and then, lured over the spray, 
he lands in a rainbow on the other 


side. Back he comes and you break 
away and follow him over the rocks, 
up onto the Highway, and then he 
points the way to a meadow, cool and 
shadowy, covered with thimble _ ber- 
ries, Solomon’s seal, delicate shaded 
ferns, blues that many an artist hun- 
gers for, and the queer, lonely, blood- 
red snow flower scattered strangely in 
these far sequestered mountain haunts. 

You follow across the felled pine 
tree, past the huge abutting labyrinth 
of rock, jutting out like the entrance to 
an Egyptian temple, then over another 
fallen forest, and you’re in a vale of 
snow. You climb over a slippery boul- 
der, onto another trail bordered by 
weird, stretching cypresses; follow the 
sunlit path along the hillside, with a 
cool, rushing rivulet to your right, and 
soon you have reached your goal— 
Eagle Lake, cuddled in amongst the 
mountains. The lazy snow still clings 
to the sloping shores, the pines are 


mirrored in the clear, quiet waters; 
overhead you see the other side of 
Maggie’s Peak rising straight up as 
though it had been cut in two; another 
view of Cathedral Peak and its bold 
silhouette against the sky makes huge 
pyramids, Babylonish towers and tem- 
ples; and again you stand ready to 
adore the power that shaped this 
magic, wondrous, solemn masterpiece. 

You wander up the sloping moun- 
tain to an avalanche, and in the middle 
of summer, high up in the Sierras, you 
start snow-balling. The shadows have 
been creeping, too, and soon the moun- 
tains tell you it’s time to leave their 
quiet solitude. Your eyes feast once 
more on the lovely little Lake. It 
rests like a sleeping, new born babe 
with the silent watchers hovering near 
its cradle, and you want to take it with 
you. But it’s one of Mother Nature’s 
pet children, far beyond the reach of 
man’s most potent sway. 

Back to camp again—resting and 
drinking in the perfume of wild lilac. 
The day is not yet done, for there’s 
still the twilight and the moon shining 
on the silver snow above, with the 
stars peeping out through the blue like 
little children sneaking out for a stolen 
frolic. 





Phorhe Hearst 


By Fred Emerson Brooks 


’Tis a mortal trait that seems inbred 

To slam the living and praise the dead. 
What good to the dead is the song of cheer? 
Far better to chant of the good while here: 
Thus out of the west with its golden days 
There comes the anthem of human praise 
For the glorious woman we hold the first, 
Our Lady Bountiful—Phoebe Hearst. 


The Master selected his choicest mould 

To fashion a suitable frame to hold 

So many virtues in limited space. 

And then to crown such a winsome face 
He took the sunshine out of the rose 

And made the smile that every one knows. 
With California she stands first— 

Ask anybody but Phoebe Hearst. 


He took of seed thoughts rare and kind 
To plant the garden of the mind: 

From every virtue that we recall, 

He made the heart—It took them all: 

If worth were regal then she would be 
Holding the seat of royalty 

As queen of the west—as Phoebe the First— 
But she’s far greater—just Phoebe Hearst. 


As though the Master had understood 

These were the hands for doing good, 

He filled them well with the Golden dust :— 
The world knows how they have kept the trust. 
For Bounty sits at her open door, 

And Largess labors to keep the score: 

Our great University stands the first, 
Because of a woman—Phoebe Hearst. 





The Gold Baby 


By Joseph T. Kescel 


NLY an occasional passenger 
O now alighted from the stage, 
which daily rolled through the 
Montana mining camp of Pine 

Star. 

The boom days had passed. Nearly 
every one of the men who had delved 
in its golden treasure, which made the 
old camp so famous, had gone with 
them. But few miners remained in 
the deserted workings, still hoping 
that fortune’s wheel would spin them 
a lucky turn. 

Abandoned dwellings, shafthouses 
and reduction plants with their costly 
machinery were fast becoming worth- 
less. Rust was slowly eating its way 
to the heart of the valuable equip- 
ment, procured at great expense and 
labor. 

The stage still passed through, only 
because it was the shortest route to a 
more thriving town beyond. As it 
jolted over the dusty street, Fred Par- 
ker listened to the driver’s interesting 
narrative of the worked out camp. The 
stalwart, ruddy-cheeked young man 
easily pictured the familiar scene, for 
twenty-nine of his thirty years had 
been pased in mining centers. 

“Whoa!” The driver sharply 
jammed his foot against the long iron 
brake lever, and the stage came to an 
abrupt halt before the low, rambling 
combination store and post office. 

The door swung open, and a comely, 
gray-eyed young woman, carrying a 
small mail bag, stepped into the sun- 
light and ran to the stage. Before an 
exchange of bags had been made, 
Parker’s admiring scrutiny was guilt- 
ily shifted. He had, however, oppor- 
tunity to note the profusion of wavy 
brown hair and pretty face. 

“Mawnin’, Miss Olive!” The 


driver beamed down. 

“Good morning!” 

Parker noted the full rich tones of 
the girl’s voice as she smiled upward. 

“Git up, boys!” The brake swung 
off at the driver’s sharp call, and the 
stage again jolted forward. 

“Who was that?” Parker asked by 
the time they were fairly under way. 

“Olive Norman.” 

“Native ?” 

“Yep, born here, maybe twenty-five 
years back. Father used to be post- 
master. He died about the time Pine 
Star began slipping down hill. His 
widow hooked onto the post office, and 
has held the job ever since. Between 
that and her store, which is in the 
same building, she managed to get 
along fust-rate. 

“The girl teaches school and helps 
her mother in off hours. Lord only 
knows why they stick around here, 
where population’s little more than 
a hundred miners and their families. 
Reckon it’s on account of the old lady, 
who doesn’t like the idea of making a 
new start. 

“Olive ought to be in some better 
place than this, though, ‘cause she’s 
bright, bright as a new dollar. There’s 
no need of my telling you what a fine 
looker she is—you’ve seen her. Her 
whole make-up, too, is exactly what a 
real man wants in a woman. I’d sort 
of hate to be taken off this run and 
miss that smile which has always met 
me, rain or shine.” 

“Whoa! Hold on a minute,” Par- 
ker broke in. “TI like the looks of this 
old place. Believe I'll size it up for 
a few days.” 

He fished a telescope from beneath 
the seat and jumped to the ground, as 
the stage came to a stop. 
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The driver, used to the quick chang- 
ing vagaries of miners, looked down, 
grinned and said: “Chances are you'll 
be able to pick up something around 
the old mills, and there sure are no 
bars against your going as far as you 
like. So long,” he called, kicking off 
the brake, and the horses moved 
ahead. 

Parker stood irresolute for a few 
seconds, inhaling the dust which cir- 
cled around him, and then walked 
briskly back down the canyon. His 
broad, six foot figure was outlined 
against the post office door as he 
reached for the knob. Stepping over 
the threshold, he walked inside, his 
eyes quickly picking up the trim, well 
proportioned figure of Olive Norman. 

Her cheeks reddened until they 
matched the color of his own, as he 
asked across the counter where a ho- 
tel could be found. 


“Hotel?” She smiled. ‘There are 


now no hotels in Pine Star!” 
“No place where I might board for 


a few days?” 

“Sometimes mother takes an occa- 
sional boarder.” 

“Do you think she'll take me?” 

“Why yes, I think so. I'll ask her.” 

“Thank you!” Parker placed his 
hat upon the counter and awaited her 
return. 

Mrs. Norman, followed by her 
daughter, emerged a few moments 
later from the living quarters at the 
back of the store. She quickly noted 
his honest, straightforward manner 
and unfaltering brown eyes which 
met hers unfalteringly, from beneath 
his heavy eyebrows. 

“My daughter tells me you are look- 
ing for a place to board. We can ac- 
commodate you, and there’s a very 
comfortable place to sleep next door.” 

Within an hour Parker was busy, 
looking over the nearest reduction 
plant, to ascertain whether a thorough 
clean-up had been made after it closed 
down. He did not give a _ second 
thought to the mines, for they, in all 
probability, had been cleaned of pay 
ore. 


Around the old mills, however, 


there was always a fair chance of dis- 
covering some gold amalgam and bul- 
lion, overlooked by the workmen at 
the final cleanup. 

Familiar with the different ways in 
which metals were extracted from the 
raw ore, he easily figured out the pro- 
cess that had been used at Pine Star. 
After being crushed in water to a 
fine powder, the ore flowed down over 
large inclined copper plates, coated 
with quicksilver. 

To these the gold adhered, forming 
the amalgam. At regular intervals the 
plates were cleaned, the amalgam re- 
torted and the residue melted into gold 
bullion. 

There were many ways by which 
losses would occur, for quicksilver 
will find even the minutest opening. 
The melting furnaces, too, often gave 
good returns. Quite frequently a cru- 
cible would break, allowing its molten 
contents to run through some crevice 
in the furnace lining. 

For nearly a month Parker syste- 
matically examined the different mills 
before deciding on which one to begin 
work. He found that many others had 
preceded him on the same quest, but 
this had been fully anticipated and in 
no way disheartened him. 

Sufficient values, he reasoned, 
should still be found to insure an en- 
ergetic man more than a good liveli- 
hood. An additional reason, entirely 
different from gold, was also _influ- 
encing him in choosing Pine Star for 
his venture. 

Olive Norman’s sweet manner and 
winsome smile occupied his mind 
fully as much as the bullion, while he 
headed toward her home that after- 
noon. 

“T’m going to start work in the 
morning, Olive,” he said, upon meet- 
ing her at the door. 

“Yes? That’s good! Where?” 

“At the Blue Bird Mill.” 

“Oh, that’s fine! The Bird was the 
first plant to start and the last to close 
down.” 

Parker smiled at the expression of 
pleasure on her countenance. 

“She’s been worked over by a good 
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many, but I think it’ll be easy to 
knock out wages, anyhow.” 

“Oh, Fred, I’m so glad you decided 
on the mills, for they will keep you 
out of the mines.” 

“What’s the matter with the mines, 
Olive? Why, they’re all right.” 

“I know; that is what you think.” 
Her cheeks flushed as she went on. 
“So do nearly all the others that work 
in them. They face not only death by 
accident, but also the breaking down 
of even the strongest person’s health 
by bad air and powder gases.” 

“Maybe ’tis a little dangerous, but 
I’ve never looked at it that way, and 
perhaps this is my chance to keep out 
in the sunlight.” 

“Not ‘perhaps,’ 
‘sure.’ ” 

“Meanin’ you want me to promise 
not to go underground again?” he fin- 
ally asked. “By ginger, Olive, that 


Fred, make it 


smile of yours would almost make me 
give it.” 
“But why won’t you give it, Fred?” 


“Well, a promise,” he ran his fin- 
gers thoughtfully through his bushy 
black hair, “a promise is sometimes 
mighty hard to keep.” 

“You should not hesitate when it is 
for your own good.” 

“Maybe that’s so, but you don’t un- 
derstand the fascination of a game 
where the stroke of a pick may un- 
cover a fortune. You wouldn’t want 
me to give a promise and then break 
it, would you?” 

“No-o-, but r 

“Well, let’s not talk about it any- 
more. I’m going to give the Blue Bird 
a good even whirl, and it’s my inten- 
tion to hit the collar by seven o’clock 
tomorrow morning.” 

Parker felt more than amply repaid 
for the day’s exertion, when Olive 
Norman met him on the dusty road, 
the next evening, and laughingly in- 
quired: “What luck?” 

“That’s the day’s cleanup!” He 
dropped a tiny ball of amalgam into 
the girl’s outstretched hand and 
grinned. “It doesn’t take any high 
mathematics to figure out you wouldn’t 
have gold enough to fill a hollow tooth 


after that’s been retorted. The old- 
timers must have gone over the Bird 
with a microscope, but maybe they 
didn’t get it all.” 

“Well, this is only the first day, 
Fred.” 

“Yup, I know it. And say, I sort of 
like grubbing around among the old 
mills, with the chances of hooking on 
to something good any minute.” He 
linked his arm in the girl’s, and they 
walked slowly down the canyon. 

The next monthly turn of the calen- 
dar found Parker thoughtfully shaking 
his head over the result of his ardu- 
ous labor. The Blue Bird had yielded 
but small return. During the next 
three months he _— systematically 
searched some of the other mills, but 
their proceeds barely covered ex- 
penses. 

“A little more of this, and they’ll 
have to send for the poorhouse wagon. 
Maybe it’s me for the mines again, af- 
ter all. That’s where I would have 
headed before this, if it hadn’t been 
for Olive,” he mused, while trudging 
homeward. 

Parker’s gloomy expression bright- 
ened perceptibly, however, when he 
walked into the store and beheld Ol- 
ive Norman, with her encouraging 
smile, who daily anticipated his com- 
ing. 

“Oh, Fred! Some one has written 
you,” she cried as he entered. “Guess 
who it’s from?” 

“One of my lady friends, 
likely,” came his jocular reply. 

“Wrong! It’s a man’s writing, or 
I wouldn’t let you have it!” 

“By ginger,” Parker broke out, “it’s 
from Billy Weir, superintendent of a 
mine over in Gray Butte! Wonder 
what he wants.” 

The girl studiously regarded the 
changing expression of his face as he 
read the closely written page. 

“Billy’s looking for a mine foreman. 
He’s offered me the job at y 
“Underground, Fred?” she 

rupted him. 

“Suppose so; most mines are.” 

“Then you won’t consider it? Will 
you?” 


most 


inter- 
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“Doan know, Olive. There’s two 
hundred a month in it, and it looks 
mighty good, especially when I’m 
hardly breaking even here.” 

“How about your promise?” 

“Did I make one?” 

“No-o-o, but you’re going to!” 

“Oh, am I? When?” 

“Right now! Why, Fred, there are 
many things you can do beside min- 
ing.” 

“Doan know! That seems to be 
about my speed. Got started off un- 
derground and reckon the game’s 
hooked me pretty solid. A good many 
times I figured on a ranch. It’s the 
kind of a life I’d like. Never had 
any one besides myself to think a 
great deal about.” 

The bantering twinkle in Parker’s 
eyes gradually vanished as he looked 
at the girl. 

“But—but there is now,” he went on 
softly; “there has been ever since that 
day you came to the stage for the 
mail. For you alone I’ve hung on 
here, doing the hardest work I ever 
did in my life, with the smallest re- 





sult. 
“For you, little girl, I’d Well, 
I’d do anything you ask. If you say 


no more mine, that settles it!” 

“Fred! The girl’s face became 
wreathed in her old captivating smile 
and she popped out: “I do!” 

A small, but heavy object, wrapped 
in burlap and carried in the crook of 
Parker’s arm, may have been what 
caused him to chuckle to himself, 
while hurrying homeward the follow- 
ing afternoon. It might also have 
been the pleasant thought of what had 
occurred, on the previous evening, for 
then Olive Norman had promised to 
become his wife. 

His chuckle was more audible and 
his manner extremely boyish as he 
ran into the store. Seeing no one but 
Olive and her mother, he swaggered 
up to them and dropped the package 
on the counter. 

“What is it, Fred?” the girl eagerly 
inquired. 

“What is it? What does it sound 
like ?” 


Parker lifted the covered object a 
few inches and let it again strike the 
counter with a thud. 

“What’s your guess now?” 

“Ts it gold?” 

“Ts it? Look for yourself and 
there won’t be any need of my telling 
you!” 

Quickly snipping the heavy binding 
twine, she began removing the burlap. 
Before the last fold had been freed, 
the gleam of yellow metal plainly 
showed between the loosely woven 
fibre. 

“Fred! It is gold!” She jerked 
the sacking away, disclosing a roughly 
molded, oblong ingot. 

“Oh, Fred! Where did you find 
it?” 

At the Blue Bird. Started working 
there again this morning. Nice little 
bar, eh? Heft ’er! Look ’er over! It 
won’t bite you!” 

“My, but it’s heavy,” she gurgled, 
tipping it onto its side. Another turn 
and it lay bottom up on the counter. 

“Oh!” The abrupt exclamation 
burst from her lips. She stared in 
wide-eyed amazement at the molded 
names, “POWER BRASS WORKS, 
NEW YORK.” 

“Yaw! Yaw! Yaw! Just had to 
fool you a bit,” Parker laughingly 
broke out, stepping backward in mock 
alarm. 

“Found that bar of brass stowed 
away beneath a pile of rubbish in the 
machine shop. The sight of it lifted 
me in the clouds so quick, thought the 
pleasant feeling ought to be passed 
along.” 

“Fred Parker, I think you’re hor- 
rid!” 

“Am I, Honey?” 

He grinned, waved his hand and 
darted through the door to escape the 
girl’s further reproaches. 

Parker’s efforts at the old mill were 
redoubled and the search became 
more thorough. The result of each 
day’s work was turned over to the girl 
with some jocular remark about the 
ranch they some time hoped to own. 

He compared each clean-up with 
the livestock needed. If a good one 

















was turned over he would say: 
“There’s a calf for us, Honey.” Should 
the yield prove small, the comment 
would be: “I reckon that will about 
cover a fuzzy little chick!” 

“Olive,” he said one evening, “let’s 
take a look at our nest egg?” 

“Getting discouraged, Fred?” 

“No-o-o, just want to size ’er up, 
that’s all!” 

He ran his fingers through the con- 
tents of the small tin box which the 
girl placed before him. 

“By ginger, Olive, it’s piling up 
terrible slow. Right now it looks as 
if our ranch is liable to be a corner lot 
in Pine Star. That wouldn’t cost any- 
thing.” 

“Do you want to give it up, Fred?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t know. Yes, 
I do, too! I’d like to hang on because 
that will keep me near you, but the 
Blue Bird is sure doing us bad.” 

“Give it up if you wish, and try 
something else.” 

“Shall I write to Billy Weir? May- 
be that job is still open?” 

“And go underground ?” 

“S’pose so, Olive. That’s most 
likely where he’d want me.” 

“Don’t do that, Fred! There are 
many other things you can do!” 

“T won’t for the present, Honey, and 
in a month we’ll have something down- 
right worth while frogged out. We'll 
give the Bird that long to show what 
she’s good for.” 

The last day of the alloted time 
came on all too soon, for Parker and 
the girl, who had already resigned 
themselves to a short separation. But 
a few hours of the afternoon still re- 
mained, when he jumped into a hole, 
from which an old furnace had been 
removed. 

Jabbing a crow bar between a heavy 
slab and a four inch iron pipe, serving 
as a corner rest, he pried them apart. 
The rocks and mortar were tossed 
from the hole and his fingers fastened 
on the pipe, which he likewise intend- 
ed to throw aside. 

“Great cats! What’ve I hooked on- 
to?” he grunted, upon finding the pipe 
extremely heavy. “Masons must have 
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filled her with cement, but I can’t im- 
agine why.” 

Reaching in one end, his fingers 
came in contact with a number of 
loose, irregularly rounded objects. 


” 





“Too heavy for 

Whatever else he might have in- 
tended to say was abruptly checked, 
as he stupidly gazed at a piece of gold 
bullion in the palm of his hand. 

“Good Lord,” he panted, “if the 
rest of it’s the same, we're fixed, for 
that pipe’s got the heft of a good 
many hundred twenty dollar gold 
pieces!” 

Genuine excitement shone from his 
eyes as he faced the girl two hours 
later. 

“Olive, we’ve struck it!” He swung 
his right shoulder forward, allowing a 
heavy canvas bag, resting upon it, to 
drop to the counter. 

“Fred Parker, you’re not going to 
fool me again!” 

“T ain’t fooling, Honey! 
ain’t!” 

“Yaw! Yaw! Yaw! Power Brass 
Works!” she laughingly retorted. 

“No fooling this time!” Running 
his fingers into the bag he brought out 
a double handful of gold bullion. 

“Look at ’em and you can see the 
difference!” 

“Yaw! Ya——” 

The familiar appearance of the dull 
yellow granulations and Parker’s un- 
mistakable sincerity caused the girl 
to check her bantering reply. 

“T ain’t fooling this time. It’s the 
pure quill. There must be more than 
ten thousand in it. Mighty short time 
now, and you and ma’ll be out of this 
place!” 

“Found the whole business in one 
of the furnace foundations. Most 
likely the result of what has collected 
from broken crucibles, waste and slop- 
overs for a good many years. From 


Honest, I 


time to time, while in a molten condi- 
tion, it trickled through a crack in the 
furnace lining.” 

“Fred Parker, if you’re fooling me 
again I'll be——” 

“But I ain’t, Honey. What you see 
there’s the real article.” 
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“Tomorrow I'll rig up one of the 
old furnaces and melt all we’ve got 
into a bar, to get it started for the 
mint as soon as possible.” 

A step sounded on the threshold, 
which caused Parker to stop speaking. 
He wheeled to see a man coming rap- 
idly toward him, whose shifting black 
eyes had already noted the bullion in 
his hand. 

“Hello! 
the old days?” he exclaimed, 
staring into the open bag. 

“No; just a little brass I picked up 
over at one of the old mills,” Parker 
replied. “Looks pretty much like the 
pure thing, though; doesn’t it?” 

“It sure does, but I can easy see 
she ain’t the real article. Gimme a 
sack of tobacco and some papers,” the 
man went on, turning to the girl. Af- 
ter pocketing his purchase and tossing 
a coin upon the counter, he hurried 
out. 

“Who is that, Fred?” the girl de- 
manded, watching him mount a wait- 
ing horse. 

“Doan know. Never saw him be- 
fore. Don’t you like his make-up?” 

“No! I don’t! To me he acted 
kind of strange!” 

“By ginger, Olive, I didn’t see any- 
thing wrong with him.” 

“Fred, he lied to you when he said 
he knew that was brass. To me he 
appeared to be in too much of a hurry 
to leave, and never even said good- 
bye, which is very unusual with the 
people around here.” 

“Yaw! Yaw! Yaw! By ginger, 
Olive, already we’re getting a taste of 
what it is to have money. Don’t you 
worry, though, we'll look after that 
stake.” 

Olive Norman’s eyes danced when, 
on the following evening, she watched 
the bullion, now a molten iridescent 
mass in the red hot crucible, being 
lifted by Parker from the bed of coals. 
She knew the task would soon be com- 
pleted. There had been many delays 
throughout the day, owing to the 
makeshift equipment they used at the 
furnaces. 

The work they had expected to fin- 


Pine Star come back to 
still 
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ish by early afternoon had been pro- 
longed into nightfall. 

“Watch your eyes in case she be- 
gins to spit, Honey,” Parker sang out, 
tipping the crucible with its glowing 
contents in the direction of an oblong 
mold. 

The girl placed both hands over her 
eyes to shield them from the hot metal 
should it sputter. A shaft of light shot 
out among the timbers as the crucible 
tilted over the mold. The reflection 
of the gleaming, molten metal within 
penetrated a dark upper corner of the 
old mill, with the clean-cut precision 
of a powerful searchlight. As Parker 
canted the crucible further forward the 
shaft of light changed its direction and 
shot obliquely downward. 

In its rapid descent Olive Norman 
would have sworn that the light re- 
vealed a man’s head protruding from 
behind a big post. 

She was intently peering through 
the darkness when Parker’s cheery 
call, “That’s the last of it, Honey,” 
caused her to look towards the pre- 
cious bullion, now fast becoming a 
solid ingot. 

Olive Norman shifted her gaze from 
the still glowing metal to Parker’s 
grimy, smiling face. 

“Taken your breath, has it, Honey? 
Well, I’m feeling pretty much the 
same.” 

Impulsively he drew the girl into a 
loving embrace. This gave her an 
opportunity to acquaint him with her 
suspicions. 

“Huh!” came the single exclamation 
as he comprehended the whispered 
words. With no apparent haste he re- 
leased her and closed the furnace 
doors, shrouding them in darkness. 

To hasten the cooling of the heavy 
ingot, Parker tumbled it into a barrel 
of water. When cool enough to be 
handled, he tossed it upon his shoul- 
der, and they both hurried homeward. 

Olive Norman was in no way mis- 
taken in her impression that a man’s 
head had been outlined by the shaft 
of reflected light. Scarcely had she 
and Parker stumbled from the mill 
when a figure, stepping from behind 

















the heavy post, stealthily followed 


them. 

Any one interested in the past life 
of John Gilson could find many facts 
concerning him among the records of 
two State penitentiaries. This was 
the man who, on the previous day, had 
so unexpectedly appeared at the Post- 
office. Gilson now cursed himself for 
having allowed the couple to precede 
him on the trail, where he had intend- 
ed to carry out a hold-up. 

He had figured there would be am- 
ple time for him to leave the mill in 
advance of the two, and conceal him- 
self beside the path to await their 
coming. At no time had he taken into 
consideration the possibility of the 
bar being cooled in water, which had 
hastened its handling by more than an 
hour. 

The bullion, he nevertheless felt, 
would be in his possession before an- 
other sunrise. 

“It’s up to me now to break in,” he 
muttered, watching Parker and the 
girl disappear through the kitchen 
door. “Maybe it’s the best way, too, 
for most likely that big plug of a 
miner would buck up, even with a 
gun prodding him in the nose.” 

Peering through a crack beneath the 
kitchen: window shade, Gilson grim- 
aced at the scene within. Parker and 
the two women stood around a small 
table, upon the oil cloth top of which 
lay the precious bar. 

“Looks grand, doesn’t it,” said 
Parker. “She'll brighten up quite a 
bit when I scrub off the dirt. There’s 
more than ten thousand in it, but I 
don’t believe she’ll make fifteen. By 
ginger, but she looks good. Give me 
a brush and some lye, and I'll clean ’er 
up. Want this gold baby to look real 
purty when I take her with me tomor- 
row!” 

“Ain’t she a darling, though,” he 
went on, stepping back to better ob- 
serve his work, after the lye and water 
had been rinsed off, showing the dull 
yellow metal more plainly. 

“Take your last look at ‘er before 
I sew her in the burlap!” 

Every word had come clearly to 
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Gilson’s listening ears, causing him to 
break out in a low chuckle. He 
watched Parker carefully fold the bur- 
lap around the bar and sew down the 
lap. His eyes gleamed malignantly 
as the girl lighted the way and the 
footsteps of the two sounded in the 
darkened store. 

Gilson had likewise changed his 
position, and from another window 
was gaining the information he had 
come there to seek. 

Sleep came to Olive Norman that 
night only after many hours of wake- 
fulness. She could not shake off the 
feeling that some one had watched 
them at the mill, even after Parker’s 
reassuring words and continued asser- 
tion that she must have been mis- 
taken. 

Her first impulse had been to sit out 
the night at the hiding place behind 
the counter. 

“Mother will miss me,” she thought, 
“and—if Fred should find it out, there 
will be no let up to his joking.” 

The clock on the kitchen shelf, 
striking the hour of midnight, found 
her wide-eyed and restless. Did she 
hear a noise or was it her imagina- 
tion? Slipping from the bed she 
peered into the store. 

Nothing met her strained gaze but 
the many objects with which she had 
always been familiar. After a mo- 
ment’s hesitation she groped her way 
to the secret hiding place. Moving 
back several boxes, she lifted a loos- 
ened floor board and felt down into 
the darkness. Yes, the treasure was 
still there. 

Two hours later, when John Gilson 
got to his feet above the same spot, 
holding the burlap-covered ingot that 
lay therein, Olive Norman was sound- 
ly sleeping. 

“Huh,” he said to himself, “I guess 
that big husky wasn’t far off about 
this going beyond ten thousand, by 
the heft of it.” 

The sun was just peeping above the 
mountain tops when Gilson guided his 
horse to the mouth of an unused tun- 
nel, twenty miles from Pine Star. 
Jumping from the saddle he dropped 
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to his knees upon the ground, and hur- 
riedly began snipping the twine with 
which the burlap was sewed. 

“Now, I'll take a look at the gold 
baby! High lights and low lights in 
this for quite awhile,” he chuckled. 
His movements were methodical, as 
if holding himself in check for the 
first glimpse of the yellow metal to be 
revealed from beneath the folds of 
sacking. 

“Oh, you darling, off comes your 
veil!” He jerked the cover free, fully 
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exposing the ingot which lay at his 
knees. 

“Wh—! Wha—! What!” His 
jaw dropped and his eyes appeared 
ready to pop from their sockets. They 
stared dully at the molded words, 
“POWER BRASS WORKS, NEW 
YORK.” 

Bounding to his feet, he looked back 
across the range towards Pine Star, 
where Olive Norman gleefully pic- 
tured the disappointment caused by 
her midnight exchange. 
























THE PINE WOODS 


Breathe, mighty organ, thru thy thousand pipes, 
And with thy nature brothers, the wood-sprites, 
Peal forth a hymn to fast-departing day, 

While in the west, hung on a rose-hued ray, 
Gleams, palpitant, the lovely evening star, 
Like silvered music from heav’n’s choir afar. 


Sway, stately trees, till thy deep anthem rolls 
Its flooding melody o’er my rapt soul; 

And I will plume my long-forgotten wings, 
Will rise on waves of sound, and sing 

Till the soft night descends, and shadows dim 
Shut out the day and let the starlight in. 


Now the broad river’s mellow song is still, 
And vast and purple altars are the hills; 

Thy lofty crests are bowed in quiet peace, 
The sighing of thy littlest leaves all cease, 
As tho’ with coming of the mystic night 

The earth was wrapped in some symbolic rite. 


Then nature’s benediction on me falls— 

The transient, world-worn guest in thy great halls— 
Of thee and of all earth I am a part, 

And gentle sleep o’ertakes my calméd heart; 
Serene, I yield my soul into her care, 

Merge with the mountains, sea, and air. 


Juuia A. Hype. 




















Down the Road to To-Morrow 


By Ethel Griffith Bailey 


HE old road runs smoothly by 
| my little store here on the edge 
of the desert. The old road, 
made who knows how many 
years ago, by my friends, the Indians. 
The trail over which the padres, bare- 
footed, patient, heartsore, labored out 
their devout lives. The trail over 
which gay Spanish senors, or the hum- 
bler Indian vaquero, rode to the rodeo 
or fiesta down the valley. The rain- 
bow path over which the young girls of 
the San Luisanos ran their springtime 
race of adolescence; the dream road 
to their romance, marriage, fruition 
and the fulfillment of their mission to 
their tribe. 

I someway always think of it as the 
road from Yesterday to Tomorrow. It 
is so flavored of the past, yet running 
swiftly away mto the complexities of 
a modern race and people. 

I do not know how long I had been 
standing thus, at the door of my adobe 
shack. Some hundreds of years as re- 
lated to history, a few minutes as 
ticked by my watch—when suddenly I 
was made aware that I was watched 
by a pair of furtive animal eyes. Stand- 
ing at the end of my brush ramada 
stood an old Indian woman, black and 
wrinkled in a weathered, element-bat- 
tered sense, like a gnarled and rough- 
barked tree on a wind-buffeted ledge. 

With that peculiar hip motion, 
learned from carrying packs on the 
head, she rolled into the store and sank 
cross-legged on the floor. At length 
she spoke a few words in Indian, and 
waited for intelligence in my face. See- 
ing no gleam, she took out a tobacco 
bag and shook its emptiness signifi- 
cantly, pulled out the pocket of her 
calico skirt and proved that it contained 
nothing, and rolled an imaginary cig- 





arette to prove the length of her lacks. 
Then rising painfully, she hobbled up 
to the counter, fixed me with her stern 
eye and exclaimed: 


“No tengo tobacco, no tengo papel, 
No tengo dinero, Go down ta ell!” 


\ 

I staggered a little at the fluency of 
her burst, learned no doubt from some 
poetic cowpuncher, and here delivered 
with telling effect. 

I handed her what she required. She 
shook me solemnly by the hand, and in 
Spanish bade me farewell. 

“T am telling you goodbye,” she said. 
Then changing her voice and manner, 
she chanted what I afterward learned 
was her personal song (each of the 
older Indian women has one) : 


“T am an old woman, 

I have not much longer to live! 
Even now I hear the Death-Spirit, 
Even now he makes his approach! 
I am an old woman, 

I have not much longer to live!” 


I stood at the door and watched her 
hobble down the road—the road over 
which, as a girl, she had run the race 
of adolescence, the path that had led 
her to Love, Romance, Motherhood, 
Old Age. Was there for her any Road 
to Tomorrow? 

ok * ok oS 

Every once in a while, after her first 
visit, old Carmen would appear at the 
store. She talked little but seemed to 
feel kindly and interested. Some- 
times she brought a gourd of beote or 
acorn meal, some barley she had 
hulled, and once a little basket of her 
weaving, which she presented with 
great dignity and I thought real affec- 
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tion. I learned through other Indian 
friends something of her life. She 
had mothered a large brood of sons 
and daughters. All now were gone, ex- 
cept one feeble-minded girl who re- 
mained a half-burden, half-consolation 
in Carmen’s old age. They lived in a 
little adobe hut a half-mile away. 
One evening, sitting quietly under 
the ramada, I was watching the fall of 
dusk over the mesa. Great stars melt- 
ed into life along the hills rim. Far 
away, the first whimper of the coyotes 
shrilled across the canyon. A deli- 
cious coolness, spiced with the ‘rich 
breath of mesquite, soothed the spirit. 
Made aware of a presence, I turned. 
Carmen had drifted in, as intimate and 
impersonal as the breeze, with the 
evening. She reached out one black 
hand and took mine softly between 


hers. 
“Senora,” she breathed softly, 
“great trouble has come. I am an old 


woman. I am no longer strong to bear. 
Trouble hangs heavy upon me.” 

She pulled gently but insistently at 
my hand, and I rose and followed her 
down the old road, through the misty, 
fragrant night, into a trail sweet with 
the fresh, sharp odors of wild lilac. 

Sometimes, these people set a date 
for their deaths, and believing, as they 
do, that the Gentle Spirit will surely 
meet them at that time, they make all 
preparation, and keep the appoint- 
ment. Could it be that Carmen’s time 
had at last arrived? Were we hurry- 
ing forward to some grim tryst of the 
spirit? Why had she summoned me 
thus, to be with her at the end? The 
dread of the unknown? Or the dim, 
human yearning, the call we all make 
on all that has held us here, stretching 
yet a little longer the slender thread 
till it breaks? These thoughts hurried 
along, keeping time with my flying 
steps. 

The trail came out abruptly at the 
door of her hut. All was dark inside. 
A low and persistent wailing sounded 
from one dusky corner, a cry such as is 
made among the Indians at the wake 
for the dead. I stood just inside the 
door, my hands outspread, groping. 
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Something—a bundle of clothes, was 
laid in my arms, and at the moment a 
flicker of candle illumined a small cir- 
cle in the center of the room. I stum- 
bled over to the light and unwrapped 


the bundle. In my complete astonish- 
ment, I very nearly dropped it—I held 
a new-born Indian baby in my arms! 
Here had I hurriedly come, to keep 
appointment with Death, and Life trip- 
ping nonchalantly up had arrested us 
midway. 

The little creature in my arms 
showed a furry black head like a 
puppy. It stretched and wriggled, and 
wrinkling its wizened little face into 
a tight knot, it began to yap, spas- 
modically, like some little animal in 
distress. 

Swiftly, old Carmen took it to her 
breast, rocking and crooning till it was 
soothed to sleep. The half-witted girl 
ceased her wailing, and grinning stu- 
pidly, twisted the ragged covers that 
made her bed on the floor. 

“Will you not give the baby to the 
Agent?” I asked Carmen. “The girl 
cannot mother it, and you are a very 
old woman.” 

“Ah,” she said, and she hugged the 
ugly little mite closer; “trouble indeed 
it is, much labor and care. But see— 
the Spirit called for me, yet did not 
take me—instead he has left us this! 
It is ever so—the old must go, but also 
the young must come! We lap each 
other thus” (she fitted the fingers of 
her wrinkled old hands together before 
my face.) “Thus do I live on; I shall 
yet live on in this child. It is mine. I 
gave of my own body to my girl; she 
has again given to this tiny one. Some 
day, for I am old, I shall go, but yet 
think you not, Senora when the warm 
wind blows and the spring rains fall, 
I shall rejoice in the heart of this 
child ?” 

And keep the baby Carmen would 
and did. She enjoyed, I believe, a vi- 
carious youth in the life of the child, 
which the Mission father christened 
Carmencita. 

Little Carmencita was about two 
years old when the Indians of our re- 
servation held one of their annual 

















Fiestas-for-the-Dead. She was very 
pretty, in an Indian way; a merry, 
light-hearted, bird-like, little creature, 
toddling and chirping about after her 
old grandmother like a young quail. 

We met for the Fiesta in the hollow 
of a hill. Here the brush in a circle of 
a hundred yards had been cleared 
away and a fence of woven willows 
bound the enclosure. In the center, a 
fire was laid, and around this the cere- 
monies were performed. How fitting 
it all was, this simple, natural staging 
of their drama, as vital and primitive 
as the emotion by which it was in- 
spired. No glare of lights nor dis- 
tracting complexity of setting, only the 
friendly mysterious darkness faintly 
broken by the fitful blaze with its 
sweet incense of desert woods, around 
us the close-lying hills and above us 
the throbbing, nearby stars. 

Vivid shadows danced on black, 
sober faces grouped here and there 
against the rude screen. At one side 
the wailing chorus of old women hud- 
dled together. Later, they would 
chant their special dirge. Here stood 
silently the young men, partly stripped 
—straight and tall, with bushy, black 
heads; bare brown bodies smeared 
with paint; about their waists an apron 
of feathers, a fox or wild-cat skin; 
some bore turtle rattles. 

At one side lay a pile of clothes, 
some half-worn and familiar, eloquent 
of the departed wearer. They had 
been saved for this special sacrifice, 
an offering to the ashes for one whose 
body had returned to the dust. Here, 
too, some bolts of uncut cloth, crim- 
son, blue, gold; these to be unfurled 
and flung in picturesque abandon to 
the flames. Many also gave baskets, 
or corn. All that these simple hearts 
treasured, they found pleasure in of- 
fering to their dead. 

The burning of these garments, once 
part of a vital life, and full of a mag- 
netic presence, is to them a connecting 
visible link between the seen and the 
unseen; a symbol of that which was 
once full of the animate personality of 
the living friend, and is now, in love 
and memory, returned to the elements. 
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Quite bravely my Indian friends face 
the mystery of Death and the Life that 
defies it, here in the open, under the 
stars. 

At length, the old women began a 


monotonous chant. They bowed their 
heads and rocked rhythmically to 
their dirge. Sometimes, the song rose 
high and shrill like the yapping of 
coyotes, again it fell low and guttural 
and menacing. It held an hypnotic 
quality, so that the listener, whirled 
round and round in that barbaric cir- 
cle of emotion, felt himself transport- 
ed hundreds of years in terms of civili- 
zation, such savage and primitive 
echoes as awoke. Springing lightly 
to their feet, the men formed a solemn 
march around the circle of the fire. 
Slowly, at first, with a slightly accent- 
ed tread, they beat out the time. Then 
faster as the women’s chorus shrilled. 
Some shook their turtle rattles, while 
the firelight flashed on tawny pelt, on 
gleaming eagle feathers, and the wet, 
glistering, naked skin besmeared with 
paint. At times, they burst into a bar- 
baric yap—leaping and stamping, and 
flinging their black arms aloft in sav- 
age abandon. Then, suddenly, all 
joined in one satanic, hideous yell, and 
the first number of the dance was 
ended. 

Thus the ceremonies with ever-in- 
creasing animation, were continued. 
Near midnight the gifts were to be 
consigned to the flames. 

I sat at one end of the long row of 
old women now squatting at rest on 
the ground in a momentary lull. Be- 
side me was old Carmen, and wide 
awake still, the little Carmencita. The 
fire was piled high. Lurid flames shot 
up. The rank odor of greasewood 
stung the nostrils. The master-of- 
ceremonies, the Chief Medicine-Man, 
approached the flames, his arms load- 
ed with jong festoons of cloth, beside 
him his assistant, bearing baskets, 
garments, cloth, corn. The men sprang 
up lining to the march. The shrill wail 
of the women rose in a high staccato. 
The Medicine-Man, accompanied by 
the loud mourn of friends and rela- 
tives, flung one by one some garment 
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in the fire. 
of many loving days, were consumed 


Baskets, the patient work 


in a moment. Everywhere, corn, the 
Life-Giver, the Sustainer was flung in 
symbolic providence among the crowd. 
A great banner of scarlet cloth was 
unfurled. It took the flames in a ra- 
diant sheet—transmuted and uncon- 
sumed. The wind billowed it glori- 
ously. Suddenly before we sensed 
danger the baby Carmencita darted 
with a shrill cry of glee directly into 
the fire. 

“Bonita, bonita,” she piped, and 
caught at the flaming glory with both 
hands! 

Half-paralyzed with horror, and 
still under the hypnotic spell of the 
dance, we were held powerless. Some- 
thing blurred past my eyes—the next 
instant old Carmen lay sprawling in 
the flames. With a wonderful strength 
of arms she flung the baby out. Her 
dress caught on a snag, but some one 
ripped her loose and bore her to a 
mat, her poor, thin clothes aflame. 
Blankets were flung on her and the 
fire was smothered. All the work of 
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a moment, but the sickening odor of 
scorched hair and flesh stamped them- 
selves forever in my memory. The 
child, marvelously, was only slightly 
burned. They carried her whimper- 
ing away. 

We gathered about the old woman. 
All knew that her time had come, and 
she accepted it quite simply. She 
seemed mercifully free from pain, but 
was weakening fast. 

“T am an old woman,” she said. “I 
have not much longer to live. Even 
now I hear the Death Spirit—even now 
he maketh his approach. I have no 
longer to live!” 

* * * * 

Old Carmen left us nearly a year 
ago. It is time again for the Fiesta. 
And when the wind blows warm from 
the south, when the sweet spring rains 
perform again the everlasting miracle 
of re-birth, Nature’s serene assurance 
of immortality, again I hear her soft 
Indian voice. 

“Think you not, Senora, that I, too, 
shall rejoice in the heart of this 
child ?” 





HUMILITY 


She walks not with uncertain gait, 
Nor hangs her head in shame. 

She knows her strength, if small or great, 
And honors her own name. 


She kneels before no image rude. 
God is her only law. 

Her altar is Infinitude, 
And there she bows in awe. 


GILBERT THOMAS. 














Not In The Bond 


By Olive Cowles Kerns 


his office at the Armory. His 

desk was littered with maps and 

pamphlets, but his mind was not 
occupied with military concerns. He 
was trying to decide which girl of 
those he knew he would ask to marry 
him. As each passed in review, there 
was something lacking: this one had 
a bad temper, that one not enough 
spirit, several were engaged to other 
men, and so were out of the question. 

It can readily be seen that Norman 
was not in love, but he had resolved 
after cool calculation to marry. He 
wanted some one reasonably good- 
looking, well-bred and intelligent, to 
make a home for him. In return, he 
was ready to give her everything ex- 
cept love. He fancied that he was 
done with that since he had been jilted 
several years before. 

Glancing out of the window, he saw 
a girl in a plain, dark blue suit with a 
coquettish little hat perched on dark 
hair. He watched her until she turned 
the corner. 

“The girl who is visiting the Con- 
overs,” he exclaimed. ‘Why didn’t I 
think of her before? Miss Cicely 
Merritt. I'll call this evening. I 
should have done it long ago.” 

The evening proved pleasant. Miss 
Merritt was delightful and as days 
passed, Norman found himself with 
her almost constantly. Mrs. Conover 
began to joke Cicely about it. 

“How many times has Colonel Nor- 
man been here this week?” she in- 
quired one afternoon. “Dick and I 
had a dispute about it. He is much 
interested.” She turned a laughing face 
to the girl in the porch-swing, who 
taised her eyes and smiled. 

“He’s only amusing himself, poor 


Chis ttc Stuart Norman sat in 





man, and incidentally me,” she re- 
plied. 

“T think he’s in love with you,” Mrs. 
Conover persisted. “You'll be Mrs. 
Colonel, next thing you know.” 

Cicely dropped her work. “You 
know, Mary,” she said reproachfully, 
“T couldn’t think of marrying any one. 
When a man deserts you for a prettier 
girl practically at the altar, you lose 
faith in men in general.” Her cheeks 
glowed with two red spots. 

“Forgive me, Cis, dear; I thought 
you had forgotten that affair. Stuart 
Norman is too much of a man to treat 
a girl like that,” said Mary Conover, 
warmly. “He has been too busy help- 
ing to make the State militia efficient 
to bother much with the girls. Some 
of them would be glad to have him— 
fairly well off and a colonel at thirty. 
Several years ago he had an affair of 
some kind and so——” 

“We're in the same boat. Here he 
comes now. Thank heaven, he has a 
good automobile.” 

Cicely, with secret approval, noted 
Norman’s erect figure and calm face, 
with its cool gray eyes. After all, 
why not, if she were thinking of mar- 
rying at all. Norman turned to Mrs. 
Conover. 

“T came to ask if you cared to go 
for a drive. My new auto is a bird.” 

“T can’t,” said Mary, disregarding 
Cicely’s appealing eyes. “I have a 
committee meeting at five o’clock, and 
it’s nearly that now. I really must 
go. It’s too bad, because I would en- 
joy a ride. 

“You'll come, Miss Cicely?” His 
quiet tones held a note of appeal. She 
glanced up, and their eyes met, his 
calm and cool, hers unconsciously 
questioning. She sprang from the 
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swing, saying: “I’ll get my hat,” and 
soon they were spinning down the 
street. He did not slacken speed un- 
til they were out in the country, with 
the hills on one side and the river on 
the other. 

It was early April, and every one 
knows what that means in Oregon— 
fresh winds, warm sunshine, myriads 
of birds busily building their nests, 
and in every direction orchards of 
blossoming cherry and prune trees. 
Norman stopped the car beside a tall 
fir tree on the river bank and Cicely 
took in one long breath of delight. Up 
the river she could see the snowy sum- 
mits of the Three Sisters, two plainly 
discernible, and one just coyly peep- 
ing out from the foot hills. 

“It is perfectly wonderful. I didn’t 
know how beautiful Oregon was be- 
fore Icame.” She threw back her veil 
and the frolicsome April wind, catch- 
ing the long blue end, wound it around 
Norman’s neck. He gently disengaged 
it, while she sat perfectly still, her 


eyes on the view. 

“Why not stay here, Miss Cicely, if 
you like it so well?” he asked. 

Cicely laughed lightly. “I am town 
librarian at home in Wisconsin,” she 
said, “and they think they couldn’t run 


the library without me. Besides, I 
think that Mary would tire of my com- 
pany if I stayed much longer.” 

Norman leaned forward and took 
her hand in its little gray gauntlet. “I 
want you to stay,” he said. “Won't 
you listen to me just a minute? What 
I am going to say may seem queer to 
you. I want to marry you. I feel that 
you and I are perfectly adapted to 
each other; we could be companions 
and pals in the best sense of the word 
—comrades, in fact.” 

Cicely’s heart beat a trifle faster. 
“He doesn’t even love me,” she 
thought, with a touch of humor. “Mary 
was mistaken.” 

“A mighty queer proposal, you are 
thinking,” he added frankly,; “not one 
word of love. I am not asking you be- 
cause I am in love with you, and I 
know you aren’t with me, but I hope 
you will say yes. If you do, I am 


sure Ican make you happy. It’s some- 
thing to have a good comrade, is it 
not?” 

She laughed openly now. “Yes, it 
is,” she agreed heartily, “and I have 
a good notion to say yes. It would be 
unique, wouldn’t it? You know,” she 
hesitated for an instant, then added, 
swiftly, “I was in love once and the 
man left me for a prettier girl, almost 
at the altar.” 

“The poor fool,” he said in a dis- 
gusted voice, “you were well rid of a 
cad like that. The only other girl that 
I ever felt like proposing to threw me 
over for a richer man after she had 
given me to understand that I was 
about the only fellow on earth. So you 
see, we are in the same boat. Say yes, 
now, Miss Cicely, and make me 
happy.” 

Cicely looked up into his face rather 
wistfully. “Would you be good to 
me?” she asked. “You know, I haven’t 
anyone who really cares very much 
about me.” 

Norman was touched. “Try me and 
see,” he said, gently. 

“Then it’s yes,” she breathed. 

Norman took her hand in both his 
own. “Thank you, Cicely. You shall 
never regret your answer.” 

Norman begged for an early wed- 
ding. There was really no reason why 
they should wait, so they were married 
the middle of April. 

After the simple wedding at Con- 
over’s they went in the car up the 
Mackenzie river to spend their honey- 
moon in the Cascades. They stopped 
at a log hotel where the cooking was 
superb, and spent their days fishing 
and exploring the woods. Cicely 
learned the names of the early wild- 
flowers and the taste of the famous 
redside trout and her wistful look 
melted away into one of laughing 
happiness. She liked this big husband 
of hers. They were comrades in very 
truth. Dressed in short khaki suit and 
stout boots, she tramped untiringly be- 
side him and ate lunches in the woods 
like a native Oregonian. Then they 
came home to a little brown bungalow 
embowered in roses, some of the earli- 
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est just bursting into bloom. Here 
they settled down. Cicely slipped 
easily into the role of housewife. She 
took good care of her husband and it 
amused him to be cared for by this 
slender, graceful wife whose head, 
even when she laughingly stood on 
tiptoe, came only to his shoulder. They 
made no pretense of being in love, 
but were good friends, and Norman, at 
least, felt that he was exceedingly 
lucky. 

Thus passed the month of May and 
half of rose-laden June, when one 
afternoon Norman came home earlier 
than usual. Cicely, who could read his 
expression, saw that something was on 
his mind. 

“What is it, Stuart?” she asked, 
pausing in the act of taking a dish 
from the oven and looking up at him 
as he leaned against the frame of the 
kitchen door. 

He smiled down into her anxious 
face. 

“Do tell me, Stuart,” she said a 


little impatiently, ‘“‘what’s the matter? 
Has the store failed or what?” 


“No, not that. It’s the confounded 
Mexicans again and I was wondering 
how you would get along here alone 
after I’m gone.” 

“Gone!” she sprang to her feet. 
You aren’t going to Mexico?” 

“The National Guard has been 
called out and that means me. I guess 
we're going to clean them up this time. 
We go in two days.” There was ani- 
mation in his voice. 

“Ts it war, Stuart?” 

Norman answered gravely, “It may 
be before we’re done. The blamed 
Mexicans are just ripe for it and being 
egged on by Carranza himself, I 
strongly suspect. Your part, little girl, 
is to help me get ready. I have lots 
of business to see to, my will to make 
and several things to do. I must leave 
things in such shape that you would 
not suffer if anything should happen 
to me.” 

Her eyes filled with tears and he 
took her by the shoulder and gave her 
a little shake. 

“Brace up, Cicely,” he laughed, “TI’ll 


be back again. A bad penny always 
returns.” 

At last the night came when he must 
leave. The train was to pull out at 
nine-thirty carrying the soldiers to the 
mobilizing camp where they were to 
stay another two days preparing for 
departure to the Border. Norman had 
gone out after dinner to see to some 
last detail and Cicely was alone. 

“T mustn’t let him know. I mustn’t 
let him know,” she meditated, “but it’s 
tearing out my heart by the roots. Oh 
Stuart, my husband, I love you, but 
you don’t love me so I can’t let you 
know.” 

Suddenly she raised her head, listen- 
ing He was coming back. He must 
not see her like this. When he entered 
she was standing by the piano with a 
sheet of music in her hands. 

“Just twenty minutes to stay with 
you little comrade,” he said cheerfully, 
“Let’s not say good-bye at all. Just 
pretend that I’m going out for the 
evening. 

“Sing something for me before you 
go, Stuart. That can be your good- 
bye.” She placed the music on the 
rack and sitting down played the pre- 
lude. He saw with some surprise that 
she had chosen a love song—Grieg’s 
“Ich Liebe Dich.” 


“Light of my life whose image my 
heart holdeth! 
Thou, at whose feet I worship and 
adore! 
With wings of love my spirit thee en- 
foldeth. 
I love thee, dear, I love thee, dear, 
I love thee, dear, now and forevermore, 


“T think of thee in dreaming and in 
waking, 
Thy perfect bliss, I set all else be- 
fore; 
Wherever fate my footsteps may be 
taking 
I love thee, dear, I love thee, dear, 
I love thee, dear, now and forever- 
more!” 


His rich baritone voice filled the 
little room with melody, Cicely, listen- 
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ing, applied the words to herself and 
was comforted. She slipped from the 
piano bench and glanced at the clock. 

“It’s time for you to go, Stuart,” 
she said calmly, holding out her hand. 
“T hope you'll have the best kind of 
luck. Write to me sometimes, if you 
have time.” 

Norman took the little hand in his. 
There was a burn on the slender wrist 
and he bent his head and kissed it. 
Then he turned away. 

The days and weeks went by with 
dreary monotony to Cicely. She had 
had one brief note from Norman as his 
regiment left the mobilizing camp for 
the border, and she longed for more 
news from him—just a word, anything, 
but no word came. She scanned the 


papers every morning but little was to 
be learned from that quarter. 

“He doesn’t dream that I care,” she 
thought, “or he surely would write and 
let me know where he is.” 

Then something wonderful came to 
Cicely. She was lying awake thinking 


of Norman when the knowledge came 
to her that she was to have a child, 
Stuart’s child. Oh, he surely would 
love her if he knew. She would keep 
her secret until he returned; it was 
something she felt she could not write 
even if she knew where he was. 

The next day she received a note 
from Norman. He said that he was 
well and stationed on the border of 
Texas. He described the daily round 
of his life: 

“We are cleaning up the bandits a- 
round her, little comrade,” he wrote, 
and Villa is beginning to find out that 
Uncle Sam has quite a brawny fist 
after all. I am perfectly well now and 
am again at the head of my men. No 
prospect yet of coming home. This 
is a slow job. I often think of you, 
little comrade.” That was all and 
Cicely sighed, yet it was a little crumb 
of comfort to think that she was in his 
thoughts once in awhile. 

Spring came at last and one day 
Cicely, accompanied by Mary Con- 
over, went to the hospital. In a few 
hours the sympathetic nurse laid her 
little newborn son in her longing arms. 
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In two weeks she was home again and 
with Mary’s help caring for the baby 
herself. He grew like a weed and was 
healthy and fat as a cherub. Before 
she realized it, he was a month old. 
Then one day she received a telegram. 
She tore it open in dread, but it con- 
tained joyful news. Stuart would be 
home in two days on a furlough. He 
was already on the way. 

How excited she was! The little 
home must be clean and bright for 
Stuart’s coming, so she set the sturdy 
Norwegian girl, who now presided in 
the kitchen, to work beating rugs and 
polishing floors and windows. It was 
June now and all the roses were in 
bloom. The whole world seemed 
filled with joy to welcome Stuart 
home. Cicely confided to Mary the 
fear that Stuart might not be glad to 
see her. 

“Will he be angry with me for not 
telling him about little Stuart, do you 
think, Mary?” she asked. 

Mary laughed: “You little goose 
how could he be? Just look at him 
and tell me how any man in his sane 
senses could be angry with you for 
presenting him with such a darling as 
that.” 

She ran over to the buggy where 
little Stuart lay placidly blinking up at 
the crimson rambler above his head, 
and covered his fat hands with kisses. 
“Angry, indeed,” she muttered indig- 
nantly. 

Cicely smiled but she had her 
doubts. She dreaded Stuart’s return 
almost as much as she desired it. She 
spent the next day roaming restlessly 
about the shining house assuring her- 
self that everything was in readiness. 
It was the longest day she had ever 
passed. At last it came time for little 
Stuart to be put to bed. She undressed 
him and laid him in his bed and he 
sank to sleep almost immediately. 

Cicely went back to the living-room 
and sank into a chair. 

“Oh how I dread to see that friendly 
look on his face,” she thought. Then 
she raised her head, listening. It was 
the whistle of the incoming train. 
Her heart began to beat suffocatingly 
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and she sprang to her feet saying 
fiercely, “I must stop this or I shall 
faint or do something foolish. Cicely, 
Cicely, have some pride. If he doesn’t 
love you, he doesn’t, and you can’t help 
yourself. Play the game. You know 
you agreed to the terms when you mar- 
ried him.” 

Then she heard a footstep. It drew 
nearer and nearer—then passed on. 
The clock ticked on, and still no Stuart. 
Then an automobile stopped in front 
of the house and Stuart came quickly 
up the walk and opened the door. 
Cicely stood where he had left her, in 
the same spot and much the same at- 
titude. Norman dropped his _ bag, 
sprang forward and caught her in his 
arms. 

“Darling, darling,” he cried huskily, 
“it is like living again after death to 
see you.” He covered her face and 
hair with kisses while Cicely leaned 
her head against his shoulder with 
closed eyes. 

“T am too impetuous,” he reproached 
himself. “I love you so that I for- 
got.” The light went from his face. 
“You don’t love me, do you? I could 
not expect it.” 

“T have loved you all the time,” she 
whispered. 


Then she remembered Stuart Jr. 

“Stuart,” she faltered, “I have some- 
thing to tell you: You won’t be angry 
because I didn’t tell you before, will 
you? Promise me you won't.” 

“Fire away, darling, you couldn’t 
make me angry if you tried.” 

“Come then.” He followed her into 
the bed-room where little Stuart was 
asleep. She pulled back the downy 
quilt and showed the little round baby 
face. 

“Whose is he?” asked Norman with 
interest. 

“Don’t you understand?” Cicely 
asked, half laughing, half crying. 
“He’s ours—Stuart Jr. 

“Ours!” he gasped. He looked at 
her in stupefied amazement. Then re- 
proach filled his eyes. “You never 
told me. You might have died and I 
not been here. Oh Cicely, how could 
you?” 

“T thought you didn’t love me and 
wouldn’t care for him. I was afraid.” 

“Not care! I’m wild about him and 
you too, Cicely. See, he’s waking up, 
little duffer.” They bent over the little 
bed. The baby looked at them con- 
templatively in a sleepy manner, then 
his eyes closed and he drifted back 
into slumber. 
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Here elfin songs are sung forevermore 
Waking sweet echoes of the Pipes o’ Pan. 
Here dance the nymphs to music sweeter than 
The strains that ever blew from Lesbian shore. 
Here, too, Apollo plays his rhythmics o’er 
And shapes a temple for the soul of man. 
Here we may lift the brightening eye and scan 
The magic regions never known before. 


Here Morn comes glorying from her snowy portal, 
And rims the mountains with her fire immortal. 
Here Noon lilts melodies forever new, 

And burns her incense over wilds of blue; 

And Eve, with kindnesses that never fail, 

Croons gently and recounts a lover’s tale. 


HENRY MEADE BLAND. 
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ISSOURI Slim was so called 
M because he was so lanky, and 
born in Missouri. Slim had 
traveled all over the world; 
he had been a sailor, a cowboy, a sol- 
dier, and had worked at freight brak- 
ing and other branches of the railroad 
service. 

The grape picking season generally 
found Slim working in the vineyards 
around Fresno, Cal., and after the 
grape picking was over, he generally 
“jumped” eastward via Los Angeles, 
south to the Gulf of Mexico, then 
northward to Boston. He would work 
at switching in some railroad yard 
around Boston long enough to save up 
a “stake,” then he’d jump for the 
Western coast, arriving there in time 
for the fruit picking. Slim called this 
his annual trip “around the horn.” 

With twenty dollars he earned at 
grape picking, Slim rode the “blind” 
out of Fresno, and made Bakersfield, 
where he was “ditched by the con.” 
Stopping for rest and refreshment at 
Bakersfield, Slim then jumped a fast 
freight out of there that carried him to 
Los Angeles. 

Slim hired a cheap room in “Los,” 
and spent a week there; because he 
knew he must be well rested for the 
long, hard ride across the desert, 
where there was every possibility of 
being “ditched;” then he would be 
obliged to hike fifty or sixty miles to 
a water tank or telegraph station, 
where he could jump another train. 

After resting a week in “Los,” Slim 
jumped a fast passenger train, and 
made Yuma, Arizona without, any 
trouble. “Now comes the toughest 
part of the trip,” said Slim, as he 
crawled out from under the trucks at 
Yuma. “This will be my tenth trip 
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across this desert, and I hope my last. 
If I can get a good railroad job around 
Boston, I'll settle down and quit the 
road.” 

Slim “washed up,” down by the river 
bank, shaved and brushed his clothes, 
then wandered up on to the main 
street. The first man he met was 
“Dayton Whitey.” 

“What are you doing in this little 
burg, Whitey?” he cried. 

“Working on a switcher,” replied 
Whitey. “When did you pull in?” 

“About half an hour ago,” replied 
Slim. 

“Let’s go have something to eat.” 

“T have the price,” said Slim. 

“You'll eat on me just the same,” 
answered Whitey. 

The two friends entered a restaurant 
and sat down. ‘“What’s the news?” 
asked Whitey. 

“Nothing much,” replied Slim. 
“Conditions on the road are getting 
worse all the time. The ‘BRX’ men 
won't let a ‘Snake’ ride any more. The 
‘Bulls’ are after us hard, and I think 
I'll settle down, and quit, when I hit 
Boston this time. I like that section 
of the country better than any other.” 

“You’ve got the right dope,” an- 
swered Whitey. “I don’t think much 
of this ‘Yap’ town, but I’m going to 
hang on to my job till I can get a trans- 
fer to ‘Los’ or Tucson. I’m done with 
the road myself. Do you remember 
St. Paul, Jimmy ?” 

—— 

“He’s up on the hill in the ‘stir,’ for 
life. Croaked a ‘con.’ who ditched him 
in the desert. “Twas in the worst place 
between here and Tucson, and Jimmy 
didn’t want to hike sixty miles; and he 
tried to jump the train again; the ‘con.’ 
pulled his gun, and Jimmy drew, and 
















































plugged him; he got over the line into 
Mexico, but the Rurales got him, and 
turned him over to the Arizona au- 
thorities; and there he is sweltering 
his life away in that dump upon the 
hill. I go and see him quite often— 
take him magazines and fruit. Poor 
Jim looks old and worn; he won’t last 
long. That’s the way most of the ‘bo’s’ 
wind up: either in the ‘stir,’ or else 
they lose their hold and get crushed 
under the wheels. Quit before it’s too 
late. Too bad this isn’t visiting day 
or I’d take you to see Jimmy. I'll tell 
him you passed through on your way 
East.” 

“Yes, do,” answered Slim. “I think 
you’re about right. This is my last 
trip on the road. What are the pros- 
pects for a ride out of here?” 

“Mighty poor. Although I think I 
can lock you in an empty going East, 
and you ought to make Tucson ll 
right. All empties are locked before 
the trains pull out, so as to keep the 
‘bo’s’ from riding in them. If the car 
is locked the crew won’s suspect there’s 
anybody in it. That’s better than rid- 
ing the rods and eating dust all the way 
to Tucson.” 

“Good enough,” answered Slim. 
“When does that train pull out?” 

“At ten o'clock to-night. I make up 
that train, and can fix you all right. 
Come to my room and rest till supper- 
time.” 

Slim and Whitey went to Whitey’s 
room, where they spent the rest of the 
day, talking over old times, and sleep- 
ing. After supper Slim went to the 
yards with Whitey. and staid in the 
switch shanty until the fast freight was 
made up. 

“Come on, Slim,” said Whitey, as 
he came into the shanty. He led 
the way to the car in the middle of the 
train, pulled down the lever and un- 
locked the Wagner door. Grasping 
Slim’s hand he said hoarsely. ‘“Good- 
bye and good luck. Write me when 
you get to Boston.” 

“T will,” answered Slim. ‘“Good- 
bye,” and he swung into the car, and 
he heard the door slam and lock after 
him. Taking a couple of newspapers 
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from his pocket, Slim spread them on 
the floor, then removing his coat and 
shoes and making a pillow of them, he 
laid down and went to sleep. 

When Slim awoke, daylight was 
streaming into the cracks of the car, 
and the train was apparently slowing 
down. “Pulling into a siding for a 
meet on another train,” said Slim, as 
he pulled on his shoes. “I hope they 
don’t look the train over and ditch me 
here in the desert.” 

Unfortunately, the freight made a 
long stop at the siding, waiting for a 
passenger train. This gave the crew 
a chance to look the train over, and 
they unlocked the car and “ditched” 
Slim in the desert, at a “blind” siding 
fifty miles from the first telegraph sta- 
tion where he would be likely to catch 
another train. Slim knew it was use- 
less to argue with a crew who asked 
him if he had any money, as they 
wanted him to pay for the privilege of 
riding over the division; and his only 
answer was: “It’s too bad the railroad 
pays you fellows such small wages 
that you try to collect from the poor 
‘bo’s’ that are trying to get over the 
road. If I had any money, would I be 
riding in a box car across the hot, 
dusty desert? No, sir: I’d be on the 
plush in the varnished cars.” Then he 
walked to the head end of the train, 
asked the engineer for a drink of water 
and started on his long hike eastward. 

Slim passed the passenger train 
about a mile from the place where he 
was ditched; after a while the freight 
came along, and the crew standing on 
the rear end of the caboose made faces 
at him; and Slim returned the saluta- 
tion by thumbing his nose at them. 

There wasn’t a breath of air stir- 
ring, and it was hot. Slim shuffled 
along over the ties thinking as he went 
along of wonderful descriptions of the 
desert he had read in stories. “Some 
of ’em say the air is invigorating. I 
wonder if any of those writers ever 
tried to get a breath of it on a hot Sep- 
tember day? They write about the 
wonderful sunrises and sunsets, but I 
never could see anything wonderful in 
them. The New England sunsets beat 
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any I ever saw; and I’ve seen them all, 
from Italy to Arizona.” 

Slim plugged along, and as he 
waiked he wondered where the lizard 
and all the creeping things of the des- 
ert obtained their water. Every once 
in awhile he would stop, cut off a cac- 
tus pear, peel off the outside skin, and 
eat it. It was cool and moist, and re- 
lieved his thirst. He hiked slowly and 
steadily for several hours, then laid 
down in the shade of a pile of railroad 
ties and dozed off to sleep. As he slept 
he dreamed he was at one of the cool 
New England beaches, and the waves 
were beating gently upon the shore. 
This waked him and he heard the rum- 
ble of a train, and soon the westbound 
overland passenger train passed him. 
It was now close to sunset, and Slim 
decided to walk all night as it was cool 
—then he could rest through the heat 
of the next day. He figured it would 
use up two days reaching the telegraph 
station he was aiming for, as twenty- 
five miles a day was the best he could 
walk in the desert country, especially 
when he was without both food and 
water. 


Sunset on the Desert. 


Just as the sun was ready to set, 
Slim waked up. “Gee, but I’m hun- 
gry,” he said, as he cut off a cactus 
pear, peeled and ate it. “It’s supper 
time,” he exclaimed, as he looked at 
the sun. “If I was writing a descrip- 
tion of this sunset I’d say, ‘The big 
red sunball was swallowed up by a 
parched and thirsty desert.” Then 
Slim picked up his coat and started on 
his all night walk. As darkness closed 
in, Slim listened for the night sounds 
of the desert; these helped to relieve 
the loneliness. The first one heard was 
the yelp of a coyote, then other coyotes 
took up the cry. For a few moments 
the desert was silent, and then there 
came a terrible yell. It seemed to 
strike the air, and be thrown back in a 
thousand echoes, only to repeat its ter- 
rifying tones again and again. For 
a moment Slim was frightened; he 
thought it was a human being in dis- 
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tress. He stopped and listened, then 
walked on. “It’s only a catamount,” 
he exclaimed disgustedly. Once or 
twice through the night Slim felt some 
creeping thing glide past him, as he 
shuffled along the ties. He shuddered 
as he thought what might happen if he 
were stung by one of them. “Guess I’m 
losing my grip,” he said. “These 
things never bothered me before. It’s 
about time I quit the road.” 

Slim walked until daybreak, then sat 
down and rested a few moments, ate a 
cactus pear for breakfast, remarking 
as he did so: “It’s fashionable to have 
fruit for breakfast. The way I feel 
now, I could eat a mountain of flap- 
jacks and drink at least a gallon of 
coffee.” As the sun rose Slim was re- 
minded of a song he had once heard, 
and he hummed a bar of it. “Up 
from the misty mountains, just at the 
break of day.’ I'll walk along till it 
begins to get hot, then I'll rest.” 

Slim had walked about a mile when 
he noticed what he thought was a little 
dog, some distance away. “I wonder 
what a dog would be doing out here in 
the desert? he asked nimself. “Per- 
haps there’s some one camped close 
by. Maybe it’s a ‘bo.’ Ohio Fatty is 
the only ‘bo’ I know on the road that 
carries a dog with him. Fatty may be 
camped close by,” and Slim quickened 
his step. The little dog ran towards 
him joyfully, and Slim noticed it was 
a small brindle bull dog. “It’s Ohio 
Fatty’s dog, sure ‘nuff,” cried Slim. 
“Come here, Rover!” And the little 
dog ran up to him, wagging his stump 
of a tail. “Where’s your master?” he 
asked. As if in answer to his question 
the little dog ran ahead some distance, 
then stopped and waited for Slim to 
come up to him. 

Slim was entirely unprepared for the 
sight he was to see, when he came to 
where the dog was standing. There in 
the middle of the track lay the man- 
gled remains of Ohio Fatty. “Dropped 
off asleep, in between the trucks of the 
overland; foot slipped and he rolled 
off, the fate of many a ‘bo,’ ” said Slim 
sadly. He picked up the remains and 
scooped a shallow grave in the sands 
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with his hands and buried them. “I 
s’pose Rover was so small that the 
train cleared him; that’s why he wasn’t 
killed, too.” Slim failed to find any- 
thing in Fatty’s clothes that would 
give him any idea as to where Fatty’s 
peopie might be found. 

“T’ll tell the operator at the next sta- 
tion to notify the county authorities, 
and they can come here and hold an in- 
quest if they want to; chances are 
they won’t bother about a hobo!” 

Slim didn’t feel much like resting af- 
ter his experience, consequently he 
walked on with Rover following at his 
heels. About noon they came in sight 
of the station they were aiming for. 

The operator there was a kindly fel- 
low, and he offered Slim something to 
eat and drink before Slim had hardly 
a chance to speak to him. Slim told 
him about Fatty, and the operator said 
he would wire the county authorities. 
After eating the lunch the operator 
gave him, Slim laid down in the shade 
of the station, Rover cuddled up along- 
side of him, and they slept until dark. 
The operator waked them up, and gave 
them some supper; he also told Slim 
that a freight train would be along af- 
ter midnight, and he could no doubt 
ride to Lordsburg, New Mexico, on it. 

Slim spent the time chatting with the 
operator, who was glad to have some 
one to talk to, as he was alone at this 
lonely desert station, where he cooked 
his own food; and slept in the office 
near his instruments where he could be 
ready to answer the despatchers’ call 
on the wire, when he was needed for 
train orders or messages. When the 
train came in sight, Slim and Rover 
went along the track away from the 
station and hid behind a mesquite 
bush. As soon as the train started, 
Slim buttoned Rover inside of his coat 
and crawled underneath a car on to the 
truss rods, and he bumped along in 
this uncomfortable position until day- 
light the next morning. As it happened 
the train stopped in the desert to cool 


a hot box, the train crew discovered 
Slim, and they ditched him. Fortu- 
nately, they did not see Rover, who 
was buttoned up under Slim’s coat, or 
they might have taken the dog away 
from Slim. “It’s a case of another 
hike, Rover,” said Slim, and he trudged 
off in the wake of the fast vanishing 
train. 

Slim and Rover had walked about 
five miles, when Slim noticed a sand 
storm coming towards them. “Great 
guns!” he exclaimed. “Guess I’d bet- 
ter throw my coat over my head before 
I smother.” Just then he thought of 
Rover, the little, puny dog, would never 
weather such a storm. Still he was 
only a dog, and a tramp dog at that. 
“If there was even a pile of railroad 
ties here for shelter, I’d take a chance, 
put Rover under my coat and try and 
protect myself in the shelter of the 
ties. This is my last trip on the road; 
and I don’t want to run chances of dy- 
ing out here in this lonely, God-for- 
saken desert.” 

Just then Rover whined; instinct 
told him that danger was approaching. 
Picking up the little dog, Slim but- 
toned him under his coat, then knelt 
with his back to the storm, and as he 
did, he mentally recited the Lord’s 
Prayer, something he hadn’t done since 
childhood. The wind blew a gale, and 
the sand swirled around him, taking 
his breath away. Slim fell forward on 
his face. After a while the storm sub- 
sided and the little bulldog wriggled 
out from under Slim’s coat. Rover 
barked and whined, but there was no 
response from Slim. He dug the sand 
away from Slim’s face and licked it; 
but Slim never moved or opened his 
eyes. Then something told Rover that 
Slim, whom he had learned to love, 
and who had been very kind to him, 
was dead. Rover whined, licked his 
master’s face once more, and trotted 
down the track towards civilization. 
He, too, was sick of the desert and 
ready to “quit the road.” 





Luck 


By H. T. 


HE story runs that the worthy 
Caliph of Bagdad, Haroun Al 
Raschid, once became engaged 
in an animated discussion with 
his grand vizier regarding the part 
played in human affairs by the element 
of Luck. The vizier contended that it 
was the dominating force, while his 
royal highness proclaimed that there 
was no such thing as luck; that what 
was so called was only the result of 
patience, perseverance, intelligence 
and a lot of other commendable quali- 
ties too numerous to mention. The 
discussion grew warmer and warmer 
as it progressed. The prime minister 
stuck to his guns, so to say, and the 
caliph grew more insistent as the ar- 
gument went on. Finally he became 
angry at the persistence of his chief 
official, and informed him that he 
would have his head cut off, as a warn- 
ing to others who might wish to dis- 
pute a dictum of the earthly represen- 
tative of Allah, unless he could prove 
his contention before the setting of 
the sun. 

It was then nearly noon, and the 
vizier realized that he must be up and 
doing if he would save his precious 
head. He was not long in formulating 
his plan, and lost no time in putting it 
into execution. Filling his pockets 
with money, he took his way toward 
the section of the city where the deal- 
ers in precious stones had their shops. 
From one of these he bought a quan- 
tity of diamonds, pearls and rubies. 
He then went to the stall of a dealer 
in fruits, where he purchased a bas- 
ket of cherries. He caused the pitts 
to be removed, and instead he placed a 
precious stone in each cherry and put 
them back in the basket. 

Next he took his way to the quarter 


Corcoran 


frequented by the beggars and soon 
found two old, blind men sunning 
themselves on a bench. By the prom- 
ise of a liberal reward he induced the 
two blind men to accompany him to 
the royal habitation. Securing an 
empty room, entirely devoid of furni- 
ture of any sort, he placed the beggars 
in corners diagonally opposite to each 
other. Then he caused the Sultan to 
be summoned. When his highness 
came, the vizier placed the cherries on 
the floor, near the center of the room, 
and announced to the beggars that 
there was a basket of cherries some- 
where in the room which would belong 
to him who first located it. 

The two old men began creeping 
over the room, groping with their hands 
as they went, until after a considerable 
time had elapsed, one of them uttered 
a cry of exultation indicating that he 
had found the prize. 

The other beggar asked that he be 
given a share of the luscious fruit. “Are 
we not companions in misfortune ?” he 
asked. “Have I not always shared 
with you the food which is brought me 
by my rich relations when they deign 
to think of me at all?” The lucky beg- 
gar was deaf to all his prayers, and 
kept on eating the cherries while the 
seeds he threw to his companion, say- 
ing as he did so: “Here, my brother, 
do you take these seeds and plant them 
in thy garden, and Allah will bless you 
with trees from which you may gather 
fruit for yourself.” He continued to 
throw the stones to his companion un- 
til the last cherry had been consumed. 
The other beggar placed the so-called 
pitts in the pocket of his tattered gar- 
ment, and excusing himself, set out to 
grope his way out of the palace. 

The caliph had been looking on si- 
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lently while the proceedings were go- 
ing on. Turning to the vizier he said: 
“You are in the right, oh, most worthy 
minister, and I am plainly in the wrong. 
There is such an element in life as 
‘luck,’ and I am one of the luckiest rul- 
ers on earth to have found so resource- 
ful a vizier. Hereafter, your salary 
shall be doubled, and I will confer up- 
on you the order of the Green Alliga- 
tor as a testimony to your worth.” 

Since the time of the good caliph 
the feeling has steadily grown that the 
element of luck is ever present in hu- 
man affairs. When gentlemen meet in 
the temple of Bacchus their salutation 
is: “Here’s luck!” When the return- 
ing fisherman seeks to sneak home, un- 
observed, after a hard day’s work in 
pursuit of the elusive fish, he is certain 
to encounter some observant friend 
whose first question is: “What luck?” 
Whereupon he proceeds to unload a 
whopping lie about the fish which got 
away, after a hard tussle, and which 
was the largest salmon, or sturgeon, or 
bass, or shad, or trout or any other sort 
of fish ever hooked in that particular 
stream. So luck runs the entire gamut 
of human occupations. There is a type 
of luck for each one. We have base- 
ball luck, and race horse luck and fish- 
erman’s luck, and good luck, and bad 
luck, and “poker” luck,” and “bridge” 
luck. No one has yet been found who 
was willing to concede that in any of 
the foregoing pursuits lack of skiil had 
anything to do with the result. 

When California was the Mecca to- 
ward which thousands turned in order 
to secure wealth by finding gold by the 
roadside, three young men happened 
to locate adjoining claims upon the 
American river, a few miles above 
Placerville, then called Hangtown. The 
winter season was close at hand. No 
work of consequence could be done be- 
fore spring, so they decided to pool 
their claims and work together. They 
did the necessary assessment work, 
built a primitive cabin and concluded 
to await the coming of the open season 
when they would develop their claims 
and make fortunes for all of them. 

In order to pass the winter in safety 
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and comfort, certain things must be 
provided in the way of food and other 
essentials. They decided to go to 
Hangtown to lay in the necessary sup- 
plies. Inasmuch as they were compar- 
ative strangers to each other, there was 
no protest when it was suggested that 
all of them should go to do the buying. 

They found, by marshalling their as- 
sets, that they had a cash capital of 
six hundred dollars. Even though the 
prices of food were exceedingly high 
they were confident that they had 
enough money to buy what they needed 
and something to spare. So they set 
out for Hangtown with a carefully pre- 
pared list of the things they intended 
to buy. 

Hangtown was a typical mining 
camp. Every want of the miner was 
catered to. There were hotels and 
stores, dance houses and gambling 
houses, and other classes of business 
not generally mentioned in the direc- 
tories. Our young men, in looking over 
the town, happened upon a gambling 
house where all sorts of games of 
chance were being carried on. Faro, 
keno, roulette and poker were being 
played and large sums of money were 
in sight to tempt the sportively in- 
clined. Our young friends resisted all 
the temptations until they reached the 
place where a game of poker was in 
full blast. They stood looking on, for 
several minutes, when one of them 
called his comrades aside and informed 
them that he was an expert poker 
player and that he was confident of his 
ability to beat the game. He was so 
insistent that his associates finally con- 
sented to allow him to try his luck. Ac- 
cordingly he sat in to the game. 

From the beginning Fortune favored 
him. He won steadily, and in a short 
time he had twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars in front of him. His associates, 
who had been anxiously looking on, 
became satisfied that he had won 
enough and that it was time to cash in 
and pocket his winnings. Accordingly 
one of them whispered to him the sug- 
gestion that he quit. He acquiesced. 
“Just as soon as I deal,” he promised. 
In due course it came his turn to deal. 
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He had still all his money in front of 
him, and his companions were in great 
good humor at the prospect of sharing 
in a good winning. 

He dealt the cards, and upon looking 
into his hand he saw three aces and a 
pair of tens. The first man passed, so 
did the second. The third player 
opened for the size of the pot, the 
fourth man called, and the dealer 
raised it five hundred dollars. 

The opener promptly shoved all the 
money in front of him into the center, 
saying as he did so: “I tap you.” The 
fourth man passed, leaving the dealer 
to fight it out alone. He promptly 
moved all his money into the center. 
It was not quite enough to equal the 
raise, but it was all he had, and he 
could bet no more without putting up 
the money. “Give me two cards,” said 
the opener, and the dealer promptly 
served them, standing pat himself. 
“Well,” said the opener, “it’s a show- 
down, and I guess you’ve got me. I 
had three nines to go and I never 


heip.” Then he turned his cards face 
up on the table, showing four nines and 
a face card. The dealer, instinctively, 
turned over the top card which re- 
mained on the deck, and to his utter 
amazement he disclosed the fourth ace. 


Had he thrown away his pair and 
drawn to his three aces, he would have 
made four aces and would have won. 
Instead he was cleaned out of his last 
dollar on his own deal. Was that 
“luck?” What would you have done 
under the circumstances, gentle 
reader? Perhaps you never play 
poker? If not, you have lived in vain. 

The young men sold their claims for 
a small sum to a party of French pros- 
pectors, who took out more than thirty 
thousand dollars in a season, and then 
sold to a company which worked at 
them until they had paid out more than 
three millions of dollars in dividends. 
Our young friends scattered far and 
wide, though all remained in California 
and in time became wealthy. 

Two well known mining men of Ne- 
vada took an option upon a pocket 
mine in Sierra County, California. Sam 
Jones, brother of Senator John P. Jones 


and “Lon” Hamilton, the Senator’s 
brother-in-law, were the operators in 
question. They agreed to expend 
twenty-five thousand dollars upon the 
claim, which had been lying idle for 
some years. If they took the mine for 
two hundred thousand dollars they 
were to have credit for the sum ex- 
pended in exploration work. They ex- 
pended the last of the money without 
getting any signs of gold in paying 
quantities. After a council of war, they 
decided to quit and lose the money 
they had spent. They turned the prop- 
erty back to the owner and went home. 

Next week the owner and two of his 
sons went to work in the mine, and the 
first shot fired by them uncovered a 
pocket out of which eight hundred 
thousand dollars was taken in less than 
four weeks. One of the first acts of 
the lucky miner was to send to Jones 
and Hamilton the sum of twenty-five 
thousand dollars. The pay streak was 
lost and found more than once in re- 
cent years, and the mine has yielded 
more than two and one-half millions 
of dollars since the two experts turned 
it down. 

Uriah Wood had a summer range in 
the San Joaquin Valley, in early days, 
to which he brought his sheep, each 
year, from the Santa Clara Valley. He 
had no title to the land, as it had not 
been surveyed and was not open to 
purchase or settlement. He put up a 
cabin for his herders and a wind mill 
to supply water. One summer he went 
over to prepare to move his sheep and 
found that some campers had broken 
a casting on the mill so as to render it 
useless. He had to go to Stockton, 
some seventy miles away, to secure a 
new casting. As he was crossing the 
river at Hill’s Ferry, the ferryman told 
him that Tim Paige and Chapman, two 
well known land grabbers, had crossed 
the preceding day and he had heard 
them discussing the locating of a large 
body of land in the section where he 
was ranging his sheep. It had just been 
surveyed and could be bought for one 
dollar and a quarter an acre. They 
paid for lands they took up with Indian 
war scrip, and military road scrip, is- 
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sued by the government and bought by 
them from the holders for from fifty 
to eighty cents on the dollar. 

Woods hurried to Stockton. He was 
in a badly worried state of mind at the 
prospect of losing his splendid range. 
He had no ready money, except a small 
sum, and could not raise enough to 
pay for the land unless given time to 
sell his wool clip and mortgage his 
home in the Santa Clara Valley. He 
concluded to ask the land office author- 
ities to hold this land long enough to 
enabie him to secure the money. That 
night he met in the hotel a young man 
whom he and his wife had cared for 
through a severe illness many years 
before, and who had not been heard 
from by them since. He told Woods 
that he had been engaged in mining in 
Sierra County and had just sold out 
for a good sum and had come to Stock- 
ton to buy a farm. Woods told him his 
troubles and he asked him to meet in 
the morning when he would see what 
could be done. 

Next morning he and Woods went to 
the Land Office and the latter asked to 
have the land set aside for him for 
fifteen days. The official refused to do 
so, saying that it was beyond his au- 
thority, that he had refused the same 
request to Paige and Chapman, who 
wanted time to go to San Francisco and 
bring their scrip to pay for it. “I ex- 
pect one of them on the boat this morn- 
ing,” he said. “He would have been 
here before now if the boat had not 
been caught on a sand bar at low tide.” 
Wood’s friend thereupon wrote his 
check for the money, but the official 
would not accept anything but coin. 
They hurried to the bank, secured the 
money and were back at the land office 
just as the boat whistled to land. Wood 
secured his certificate, and as he and 
his friend were walking away from the 
place they met Tim Paige coming in. 
Wood repaid the money in a few weeks 
and held on to the land until an irri- 
gating canal was built along one side 
of it. He refused to sell it for a mil- 
lion three hundred thousand dollars, 
and rents it to dairy men for a cash 
rental of one hundred and eighty thou- 


sand dollars a year. Wood, who is 
worth several millions, always attrib- 
uted his great success in life to “luck, 
sheer luck.” 

A prospector traveling on the Ne- 
vada desert turned his burros loose to 
graze. In the morning one was miss- 
ing. A brief search disclosed him 
feeding upon the scanty herbage grow- 
ing upon a rocky ledge. Something 
about the rock attracted the prospec- 
tor’s attention and caused him to break 
off a few samples, which he took to his 
home in or near Carson City. He took 
his bag of samples to a neighbor who 
was an assayer, and asked him to see 
what character of rock it was. The 
assayer threw the bag of samples into 
a corner of the room, which happened 
to be his sitting room, and went about 
his business. His wife, in cleaning up 
the house, came upon the samples and 
threw them into the woodshed, where 
they were soon covered with rubbish 
and forgotten by every one concerned. 

One day, some weeks later, the pros- 
pector happened to remember his sam- 
ples. After a long search they were 
found and the assayer promised to at- 
tend to them at once. Next day he 
came to the house of the prospector in 
a state of great excitement. He asked 
the prospector if he could find the 
place on the desert from which he had 
taken them. He stated that they were 
very rich in gold, and asked to have a 
claim located for him. 

The prospector lost no time in going 
back to the ledge on the desert, where 
he located several claims, none of 
which proved to be the richest, but all 
of which were rich enough. Such was 
the way in which luck led Jim Butler 
to discover Tonopah. 

A prospector stopped one day at 
noon to eat his luncheon of bread and 
meat under the shade of a spreading 
tree. He took out his clasp knife to 
cut the sandwich, but finding the blade 
dull, he began to stroke it upon a large 
stone at his side. As he drew the 
knife blade backward and forward he 
noticed that the rock took on a dull, 
reddish color. When he had eaten his 
fill he decided to dig the rock up, and 
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finally succeeded. He found himself 
in the possession of the world-famous 
Coolgardie nugget, the largest single 
piece of gold that has ever been dis- 
covered. 

The history of mining is full of tales 
and legends which show how very 
large a part is played by chance, or, as 
it is more generally called, luck. So 
it is with every calling in which we 


engage. The hard-headed philosopher 
will contend against such a conclusion 
and will insist that it is only energy, 
industry and their allied virtues that 
count in life, but the weight of evi- 
dence is against them, and to the end 
of time the great majority of the hu- 
man family will contend, as it has dur- 
ing the thousands that are gone, that 
the over-ruling force in life is “Luck.” 





NEVADA 


Sagebrush scent from the prairie, 
The pine from nearby hills; 
Song of the birds in the even’, 
When good-night softly trills; 
Spirit of night on the desert, 
As moonbeams light the hills. 


Glare of heat at the noontide, 
The yellow, flaring light; 
Myst’ry of deep purple shadows 

That cloak the coming night; 
Voices that call from the silence, 
With charm of primal might. 


Ditches thread through the valleys, 
With bound of emerald lines; 
Brown of the deep-chiseled hillsides 

With straggling, lonesome pines, 
Hide the rich treasures deep buried, 
That lure with hidden mines. 


Hectic glow in the morning, 
Of sunclouds in the east; 

Husk of the sad, dreamy gloaming, 
When long, hot days have ceased; 
Watch of the dark, brooding night-time, 
Like prayers of sad-eyed priest. 


Sagebrush mixed with the pine-smell, 
The taste of alkali; 

Grey and red-brown of the landscape 
Against the blue of sky, 

Weave the deep spell of Nevada 
To hold me till I die. 


Mary Brown TENNEY. 











Precious and Semi-Precious Stones of California 





HE gold mines of California 
have become famous in history, 
but little is known outside of 
scientific circles, even to many 

of the residents of the State, of the 
comparatively late discovery of pre- 
cious and semi-precious stones in the 
southern part of California—such an 
assemblage in variety and quality as 
the world has never before seen. These 
gems are bought up by Tiffany & Co. 
and other new York firms direct from 
the mines, and are better known in 
New York, Paris, Spain, Russia, Ger- 
many and China than in California. 
The most important of the gem mines 
are in San Diego, Riverside, San Ber- 
nardino and Los Angeles Counties. 
They were discovered only a few years 
ago, but the mines have yielded great 
quantities of rich mineral. Many of 
the gems were strange to the prospec- 
tors, who were searching for other 
minerals. The first tourmaline was 
discovered by a prospector who was 
looking for gold. A red reflection or 
light, shining through an aperture in 
the rocks, attracted his attention, and, 
striking his pick into the ledge, he 
uncovered seven great bars of tourma- 
line. He took them to a local jeweler, 
and directed him to saw it open. But 
the jeweler’s saw was not strong 
enough, so after vain attempts to as- 
certain what the mineral was, he went 
to New York and sought the wisdom 
of a lapidary, who told him that it was 
a nice specimen, but otherwise of no 
value, and that it was a pity to mar it 
with the saw. The lapidary offered 
him a hundred dollars for the speci- 
men. The man refused to sell and 
insisted that the lapidary should saw 
it open. It was then found to be 
packed with pencils of tourmaline 


By Alice M. Keatinge 





red, 
He sold it for 
$2,500. The bar was three inches wide 
by seven long. 

Many new gems, strangers to miner- 


banded in beautiful colors of 


green, blue and white. 


alogists and lapidaries, are being 
found. The most valuable one is the 
gem kunzite, named for Dr. G. F. 
Kunz (Tiffany’s expert on gems), who 
was the first to decide on the rank 
and value of the gem. In value and 
beauty it closely follows the diamond. 
Its color ranges from white to pink 
lilac and dark lilac. 

Dr. Kunz, who is an expert and stu- 
dent of precious stones, declares that 
California is now to see a gem age, 
the most famous and richest of her 
eras. She has had her gold harvest, 
her luxurient agricultural productions 
from field, orchard and gardens, and 
now comes the discovery of her wealth 
of sparkling gems. 

Fifteen counties have furnished 
specimens of diamonds, some of good 
size, but most of them small, though 
of good quality. These, as a rule, come 
from placer sands. Garnets of excel- 
lent color and brilliancy, are found in 
the placer sands of almost every county 
in the State. The miners call them 
“California rubies.” On the Reed 
ranch (the station for which is Reed’s). 
near Tiburon, are found garnets of a 
fine quality and beautiful color and lus- 
ter. They are imbedded in the rocks 
scattered over the hills opposite San 
Quentin. The distance, from San 
Francisco, is but half an hour by boat 
and train. It is a charming spot in 
spring time, with the early flowers 
for company, and the waters of the bay 
just a little way off sweeping the shores 
of the field. 

There are many varieties of the cop- 
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per formations of semi-precious stones, 
malachite, azurite and chrysocolla; 
besides these are lapis lazuli, chryso- 
prase and californiate. The latter is a 
gem-mineral recently discovered, re- 
sembling jade in color and quality. 
Quantities of the mineral are shipped 
to China for use instead of jade. 

Jasper is common in many locali- 
ties. A fine quality in shades of green 
and yellow occurs at Murphy’s, Cala- 
veras County. Red and green jaspers 
of a coarser texture are used for pav- 
ing the streets of San Francisco. These 
red and green jaspers may also be seen 
on any of the Marin County roads that 
have lately been graveled. Agate, 
chalcedony, jasper and rock-crystal 
pebbles are found on the rock-strewn 
beaches of California. On the sands 
of almost any of the protected beaches 
a few of these pebbles will reward the 
seeker. They are of various colors, 
golden-yellow, blueish-gray, pink- 
green, white and some as transparent 
as moonstones, but lacking the play of 
light which the latter display. Pesca- 
dero, near San Francisco, in San Mateo 
County, has a greater variety and bet- 
ter pebbles than any of the beaches in 
the State. 

On the shores of Lake Tahoe are 
pebble beaches well known to the visi- 
tors and residents of the locality. Re- 
donda, near Los Angeles, has an im- 
portant pebble beach, and Catalina 
Island’s moonstone beach is a favorite 
resort of tourists. The latter has an- 
other beach covered with large rocks 
and coarse pebbles, called sardonyx. 
These stones are beautiful when pol- 
ished, and unique in their vario-col- 
ored flower-like designs. They are 
really composed of jasper( chalcedony, 
quartz and pyrites. All these pebbles 
are prized by tourists, who gather 
them and have them polished and 
mounted for pins and other ornaments, 
as they make handsome pieces of jew- 
elry. 

Beryls, which include emeralds and 
aquarnarines, are plentiful in the mines 
of Riverside and San Diego Counties. 
Pink or rose beryl, hitherto rare, is 
found in several localities of the gem- 


region in Southern California, also a 
green and yellow variety, and one of a 
peculiar opaque deep-blue. Emeralds 
of good quality have not yet been dis- 
covered, but the stone called Califor- 
nia emerald is interesting. 

Sapphires are obtained from San 
Francisquito Pass. Beautiful topaz, 
white, light-yellow, sea-green and sky- 
blue, is plentiful in the mines near Ra- 
mona, San Diego County. Some of 
the crystals weigh a pound. 

Spinel-ruby comes from San Luis 
Obispo County, and Humboldt County 
furnishes a blue-spinel of good color. 

Tourmaline, as betore mentioned, 
pencils of all sizes, pink, green, blue 
and red, are taken from the San Diego 
County mines in large quantities. The 
smal] specimens first came to notice 
through a scientist who found the In- 
dian school children playing with the 
“pretty, colored glass pencils.” 

I saw the tourmalines in connection 
with kunzite in the mines. It was in- 
teresting to examine the gems in their 
native state; the workings as a rule be- 
ing near the surface, look easy to mine. 
One huge pencil, of a deep rose-red, 
which they showed me, measured five 
by seven inches, and was worth up- 
wards of $2,500. Until lately tourma- 
lines have not been universally used as 
gems, though China has long prized 
the pink tourmaline as a jewel. The 
tourmaline mines in Califoria are con- 
sidered the most remarkable in the 
world. The pencils, often forming 
clusters of a dozen or more in banded 
colors, fastened to rock-crystals, are 
royal specimens. 

In this same district, in the lithia 
mines, associated with the lithia, are 
found gem-tourmalines and kunzite. 
Quartz-crystals of all colors come also 
from this locality. Of these, amethyst, 
Spanish topaz and rose-quartz are fav- 
orite gems. To the non-crystalized 
quartz belong chalcedony, carnelian, 
chrysoprase, the agates, onyx, moss- 
agates, the true moonstones and jas- 
pers, all of which are found in pebbles 
or pockets, in various parts of Califor- 
nia. The chrysoprase principally 
comes from Tulare County. True 








moonstones of fine quality but very 
small in size are found in the Funeral 
Mountains, Inyo County. 

Several varieties of opal are report- 
ed from different localities, but few of 
the precious fire-opals. Some of the 
California opals are almost an amber 
yellow. Fire-opals, in small quantities, 
appear in seams and pockets in the vi- 
cinity of the Mojave Desert. A pe- 
culiar glassy variety of opal, hyalite, 
often called California diamond, is 
found in Lake County near Seigler 
Springs. 

Turquoise of fine color and in great 
quantity, the mines covering an area of 
many miles, was located near Manvel, 
San Diego County, in 1898. Legend 
ascribes these mines to have originally 
belonged to the Desert Mojave tribes, 
and the remains of cave dwellings and 
utensils for working the ore, discovered 
near the mines, lends proof to the 
story. Turquoise ornaments, and the 
gems cut and uncut, are on exhibition 
in the gem stores in Los Angeles in 
great abundance and at very reason- 
able prices. 

Pearls from the oyster and from the 
abalone, are among the gem produc- 
tions of the State. The shell of the 
abalone is also made into various or- 
naments that sell readily to tourists. 
The rich colors of beautiful green and 
violet shades make handsome brace- 
lets, chains and other pieces, but the 
abalone shells are so common in Cali- 
fornia that the residents care little for 
them. 

Datolite, another gem-material, is 
strewn over the deserts of San Bernar- 
dino and Inyo Counties, and is also 
foun d at Fort Point, San Francisco. 
It is found both in small glassy crystals 
and in masses. The colors are white, 
creamy grey, pale green, yellowish,, 
reddish and amethystine. 

A remarkable mass of rock-crystal 
of enormous size was unearthed at Mo- 
kelumne Hill in 1898. Tons of the rock 
were taken out and shipped to New 
York and to other countries. A giant 
crystal, surrounded by one hundred 
and sixty smaller ones, weighed over 
a ton. One of these flawless crystals 
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sold for $3,000, and was used for mak- 
ing crystal balls. 

Mariposite js another mineral that 
has been shipped to China in quanti- 
ties, its charming green color used in 
place of jade. 

This is but the beginning of the gem 
industry in California; the mines are 
young, and new gems are continually 
being discovered, which appears to be 
essentially Californian. Just lately 
came information of a new stone of an 
attractive blue color, which, in the 
deeper tones, showed a violet tint. It 
rivals in color the sapphire, and is 
more brilliant, but not so hard. It 
came from San Benito County and was 
christened benitoite. 

The gem shops of Los Angeles and 
San Diego are dazzling in color and 
brilliancy, due chiefly to the California 
stones, but so little is known of the 
value and variety of the native gems, 
that many people will not believe in 
their genuineness; and too often are 
they sold, to those who do not know 
of California’s wealth of native gems, 
at large prices, as stones from foreign 
countries. 

I have visited some of the mines in 
my wanderings, studied the gem mater- 
ial, and gathered specimens from var- 
ious parts of the State, and I know 
that Californians, if they desired, could 
gather their own gems from the hills 
and possess stones as lovely as the 
world can boast. The residents of the 
State should develop the gem mines, 
instead of allowing the product to be 
taken out by alien. I think I am safe 
in asserting that it would be hard to 
secure many native gems in the jew- 
elry stores of San Francisco. Why? 
Because the output of the mines is sold 
before it is dug from the earth to rich 
firms of other State and countries; 
also a local demand for the gems is 
lacking. People of the State go abroad 
to buy their gems, partly through ig- 
norance of what they have at home, 
partly because they mistakenly think 
the foreign stones are better. The 
people of other countries do not seem 
to think so. 

The men who own the mines gen- 
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erally do the work themselves, as it is 
difficult to find honest labor, and while 
the mining looks easy, it is slow, and 
must be done with care not to injure 
the gem material. There is also a 
need of a greater number of skilled, 
honest lapidaries, either from foreign 
countries, or artisans trained to the 
trade in schools, to cut the gems well, 
and reasonably; then shall the demand 
for them grow and bring rich harvest 
to the State, instead of the uncut out- 
put of the mines traveling to foreign 
countries, a meet punishment for the 
ignorance and neglect of such trea- 
sures. However, there is some ex- 
cuse, as the men of the State Minera- 
logical Bureau complain that it is most 
difficult to get information about new 
mines, so carefully are their secrets 
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guarded lest thieves or prospectors di- 
vide the spoils, or lessen the value by 
increasing the output. 

At present this is the array of gems 
in California: Diamonds, kunzite, 
tourmaline, topaz, spinel ruby (red and 
blue), emeralds, aquamarines, garnets, 
amethysts, jaspers, opals, chrysoprase, 
sapphire, Californite (jadite), chal- 
cedony, moonstones, chrysocolla, azu- 
rite and malachite, lapis-lazuli, aba- 
lone, ornamental and shell pearls, tur- 
quoise, and the new gem, called beno- 
toite. 

Most of the 24 varieties men- 
tioned are well known gems that our 
people bring from European countries, 
and yet they can collect as beautiful 
stones, with the exception of diamonds, 
in their own State. 





THE STRONGHOLD 


Quieter than any twilight 

Shed over earth’s last deserts, 

Quiet and vast and shadowless 
Is that unfounded keep, 

Higher than the roof of the night’s high chamber, 
Deep as the shaft of sleep. 


And solitude will not cry there, 

Melancholy will not brood there, 

Hatred, with its sharp, corroding pain, 
And fear will not come there at all; 

Never will a tear or a heart-ache enter 
Over that enchanted wall. 


But O if you find that castle, 

Draw back your foot from the gateway, 

Let not its peace invite you, 

Let not its offerings tempt you. 

For faded and decayed like a garment, 

Love to a dust will have fallen, 

And song and laughter will have gone with sorrow, 
And hope will have gone with pain; 

And of all the throbbing heart’s high courage 
Nothing will remain. 


J. C. Squire. 

















Reminiscences of Early Virginia City 


and the Comstock 


By A Californian 


(The following chapter from the life 
of George T. Marye, a well known pio- 
neer who was active on the Comstock, 
gives an account of the two mining de- 
velopments on the Lode, one of which 
marked the pinnacle of Virginia City’s 
greatness, and the other the beginning 
of its decline.) 


stock market following upon the 

development of the ore-body in the 

two Gold Hill mines, had largely 
subsided, but the public continued to 
take a keen interest in all the Com- 
stock properties and followed the work 
done in any of them with close atten- 
tion. It was in that year that Flood 
and his Virginia City partners, Fair 
and Mackay, obtained control by pur- 
chase of the claim or of a majority of 
the stock of the various properties on 
the lode, extending from Best & 
Belcher on the south to Ophir on the 
north. As has elsewhere been said, 
that part of the lode had been long 
neglected, and some of the properties 
had been shut down, and all work in 
them abandoned. But Fair was a 
shrewd and intelligent miner, and the 
little streak of ore found in the bottom 
of the Gould & Curry mine, after he 
and his partners got control of the 
company, and which ran north through 
Best & Belcher ground in increasing 
dimensions, though never of size suffi- 
cient to make mining it profitable, was 
to his experienced eye and trained 


|: 1873 the great excitement in the 


judgment as a miner, a very signifi- 
cant indication of what it might lead 
up to in the neglected area north of 
Best & Belcher. 


The practised eye of 





Fair and the knowledge it gave him, 
the broad and comprehensive vision of 
Mackay, his confident belief in the 
possibilities of the Comstock and his 
excellent judgment in mining matters, 
enabled them to readily convince their 
San Francisco partner of the great 
probability of large gains in taking 
over the neglected claims between 
Best & Belcher and Ophir. And so the 
world famous Consolidated Virginia 
Mining Company was _ incorporated, 
and from it somewhat later, in 1874, 
and covering a part of the ground ori- 
ginally belonging to the Consolidated 
Virginia, was segregated and organ- 
ized into a separate company, the 
equally famous California Mining 
Company. The wondrous richness of 
the two made history as well as for- 
tunes, and their output, actual or an- 
ticipated, affected the monetary sys- 
tems of all the nations. 

It was naturally quite a long cry 
from the organization of the companies 
and the beginning of the exploration of 
the old discredited ground to the dis- 
covery of the “big bonanza,” and the 
story of the vicissitudes, the discour- 
agements and the changes of that per- 
iod of doubt and search would not be 
wanting in interest, but it may suffice 
to say the work pursued its course 
steadily amid the uncertainties inci- 
dental to all mining and the knowledge 
of what was going on, of its aims and 
of the expectations which prompted it, 
which at first had been confined to a 
few insiders on the Comstock, gradu- 
ally spread to all who were interested 
in the mines as shareholders or other- 
wise, and from them to the whole body 
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of the people of Virginia City and of 
San Francisco, of every mining camp 
in Nevada and of every center of busi- 
ness in California. 

The gradually awakening interest 
of the general public expressed itself 
in the steadily increasing activity of 
the stock market. In the early part 
of 1874 expectation was already keen- 
ly alert, and all changes, whatever 
their nature, in the exploration of Con. 
Virginia, as the mine was popularly 
called, were attended with wide fluc- 
tuations in the values of all the se- 
curities of the lode, for Con. Virginia 
was the point of interest, and as went 
its stock so went the others. Marye 
was well informed about the progress 
of work in the mine, and the appear- 
ance presented by it at different times, 
and those of his clients who followed 
his suggestions made money, and that 
was one of the reasons for the great 
popularity of his business house. 

In the spring of ’74 it became quite 
definitely known, not merely to those 
who were carrying on the explorations 
in the mine and to the larger operators 
in mining shares, but to the general 
public as well, that an important dis- 
covery had been made in Con. Vir- 
ginia. The general nature of the “find” 
we may suppose, was pretty accurately 
surmised from the outset, but its di- 
mensions, its richness, and all its main 
features could only be the subjects of 
conjecture and speculation, and that 
speculative guess work about the pro- 
gress of development was reflected in 
the feverish activity of the stock-mar- 
ket. During the ensuing summer there 
were times when what was the equiva- 
lent of a new mine seemed to be devel- 
oped every day by the work of twenty- 
four hours, and there were other times 
when it seemed that they had got 
through with fresh developments, and 
that the full size of the ore-body had 
been uncovered, or at all events ascer- 
tained. All those changing conditions 
and indications, as they were gradu- 
ally uncovered, were reflected on the 
Exchange in San Francisco by wide 
fluctuations in values and in an enor- 
mous and ever increasing volume of 
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business. In the closing days of that 
eventful summer it stood revealed that 
they had reached an ore body that 
went far beyond the hopes of the most 
hopeful or the expectations of the most 
sanguine, and even after that the work 
of every day continued to add to the 
riches already discovered. 

Virginia City was now at the height 
of its prosperity, and was nearing the 
height of its fame. It was the recog- 
nized metropolis of the world for the 
mining of the precious metals, its 
methods of opening the mines, of tak- 
ing out and treating the ore furnished 
the examples followed in all mines of 
the precious metals the world over. 
The influence and effects of its great 
discoveries were felt everywhere, but, 
of course, nowhere as in the town it- 
self. Life there for a time had a sin- 
gular interest and charm; there was a 
suppressed, semi-conscious excitement 
and expectancy which was not confined 
to any set of persons, but was shared 
by the entire community. Vast wealth 
was being uncovered and added to the 
riches of the world, and nobody knew 
to whom it was going or whether it 
would be allotted to the fortunate ones 
through their good luck or through 
their own good judgment. All had 
shares of stock in the mines; all were 
trying to make money through their 
ventures in the stock-market. Some 
were content with a reasonable profit, 
say, a hundred per cent in a few days 
or a few weeks; some would be con- 
tent with no less than a small fortune 
whatever the amount of the original 
investment, and others again would 
never be satisfied with any profit and 
would never realize their gains and 
take what they had made. Marye took 
great interest in the operations of those 
of his clients who showed a disposition 
to seize the opportunity for large pro- 
fits, and often gave them valuable ad- 
vice, but he used to tell very candidly 
those who were never willing to real- 
ize a good profit when the opportunity 
occurred that it was no use trying to 
help them, that they were not in the 
market to make money, but only for 
the gamble. 
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Richard S. Mesick, a prominent lawyer of 
Virginia City, Nev., who was selected by 
Justice Stephen J. Field to defend Nagel, 
who had killed Judge Terry when he attacked 
Field. 


The following incident, though it 
took place at an earlier period than we 
have now reached serves to illustrate 
his disposition to assist his friends and 


clients. In 1871, when the Crown 
Point and Belcher market had become 
quite active, Marye returning to his of- 
fice one evening after dinner saw 
standing in the door of the Agency of 
the Bank of California, Judge Sunder- 
land, whose partner, Curtis Hillyer, 
had recently left Virginia City for 
Washington to practice his profession 
in the National Capital. Marye 
stopped to speak to Sunderland, with 
whom he was well acquainted, and 
the latter in response to the usual salu- 
tation, said: “Oh, I am all right physi- 
cally, but I am not doing anything: I 
am not making any money.” Marye 
remarked: “Well, let me buy a hun- 
dred shares of Belcher for you; you 
will make money out of that.” “I 
would like to,” returned Sunderland, 
“but I haven’t any money.” “That’s all 
right,” said Marye, “you give the or- 
5 


der and I will buy the stock and carry 
it for you.” Sunderland gave the or- 
der and Marye bought the stock, which 
was selling then at about eighty dol- 
lars a share, and carried it until it 
reached the price of eighteen hundred 
dollars a share. He then suggested to 
Sunderland to sell. The latter, though 
not altogether willing, did sell, but he 
complained of the interest charged on 
his account at the regular rate of 14% 
per cent a month, although he made 
upwards of seventeen hundred dollars 
a share, and more than a hundred and 
seventy thousand dollars on the trans- 
action without putting up a cent out of 
his own pocket. 

In the autumn months of 1874 busi- 
ness in Marye’s office was more active 
than even before. He had a well or- 
ganized and efficient staff of clerks, 
but he had no partner, and all matters 
involving the exercise of discretion 
and independent judgment, and there 
were many of them, had to be passed 
up to him. The clerks had their gen- 
eral instructions which they were re- 
quired to follow and from which they 
were not expected to depart, and any 
business requiring to be handled in an 
exceptional way had to receive the at- 
tention of' Marye himself. That meant 
more than he could attend to, for the 
office was at that time receiving orders 
from all over the country, from Albu- 
querque in New Mexico to Victoria in 
British Columbia, and from Salt Lake 
in Utah to Honolulu in the Sandwich 
Islands. He felt that he needed a 
partner, and his son, who had recently 
returned from Europe and engaged in 
the practice of the law in San Fran- 
cisco, was requested by him to join him 
in his business. The younger Marye, 
though fond of the profession for 
which he had prepared himself, and 
doing well at it owing to the consider- 
able amount of lucrative business his 
father threw in his way, readily ac- 
quiesced in the suggestion, and in 
November, ’74, went to Virginia City. 
He at once took an active part in the 
business of the office, and years after- 
wards his father paid him the compli- 
ment of saying that he was the only 
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Edmund Randolph, an early lawyer of San 
Francisco, selected by Edwin Stanton Attor- 
ney-General under President Buchanan to 
represent the Government in the litigation 
between it and the claimants of the New Al- 
maden Quicksilver Mine in California. 


partner he had ever had who had been 


of real assistance to him. 

Marye’s office force at this time was 
working night and day; they had what 
was called in the mining parlance of 
the place a night shift to supplement 
the work of the day clerks. These lat- 
ter began their labors at eight o’clock 
in the morning and remained at work 
until eight o’clock in the evening, re- 
lieving one another from time to time 
to go out and get their meals. At eight 
o’clock p. m. the doors were closed, 
locked and barred, and the weary 
clerks began their last task of the day, 
to balance the cash. This was done 
with reasonable ease and celerity, but 
sometimes, owing to the rush of busi- 
ness, some entry had been forgotten 
or some mistake made, and it was no 
easy task to straighten out the cash, 
and until that was done, none of course 
could go. When that was accomplished 
the tired day clerks went off to a well 
earned rest. Their places were at 
once taken by the night clerks, who 
wrote up the books and made out 
statements of account during the night 
until five o’clock in the morning, when 


the porters came in and cleaned up 
the office, and at eight a. m. the daily 
round began again. 

It took a great deal of money to han- 
dle the business of the office at this 
time, and Marye was often largely 
overdrawn in bank. But as ample pro- 
vision was always made to meet such 
a situation, and as the overdraft of one 
day was often turned into a_ large 
credit balance on the morrow, it never 
impeded business. Still a reasonable 
limit had to be observed, and on one 
occation Michael L. Lynch, a large 
customer and great friend of Marye’s, 
told him that he had an account in an- 
other office, that he owed eighty thou- 
sand dollars on it, and had about half 
a million dollars worth of stocks there, 
and that while he didn’t feel uneasy, 
he would be more comfortable if 
Marye would take up the account. 
Marye said all right, he would do it. 
At that time Marye was overdrawn 
$400,000 in the bank in Virginia City, 
and was leaning heavily, too, on the 
bank in San Francisco. But he put on 
his hat and went down to the Bank of 
California to see Sharon. He told 
Sharon what he had in view, that he 
wanted to take up the account, but that 
he didn’t want to increase his overdraft 
in the Bank, and then he said: “I want 
you to let me have the money.” 

“All right,” said Sharon, without a 
moment’s hesitation; “make out your 
note, and I will give you a check.” 

Marye made out his note and took 
the money, and, it may be added, it 
was paid up in the natural course of 
business two or three days afterwards. 

The year 1874, so memorable in the 
fleeting prosperity of Virginia City, 
was now drawing to a close, and 
though the commissions in the office 
were from a thousand to three thou- 
sand dollars a day, all including Marye 
himself were well pleased when the 
Stock Board in San Francisco declared 
a recess over Christmas week from 
the 24th of December, 1874, to the 2d 
of January, 1875. This furnished a 
much needed though brief period of re- 
laxation from the high tension of the 
previous months, but it was scarcely 
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a period of rest, for all the books had 
to be gone over, all the accounts close- 
ly examined and preparations made 
for the renewal of business when the 
rush began again. Marye was able to 
give his entire attention to that work 
without any other pre-occupation, for 
he had no stocks of his own, and it is 
worthy of remark that during the whole 
time that he was in Virginia City, dur- 
ing much of which he was in the midst 
of a very vortex of stock excitement 
and seeing large sums, indeed fortunes, 
made rapidly around him, he never 
bought or sold a single share of stock 
on his own account. He used to say 
that he could make money enough out 
of his business, if he attended to that 
properly, without buying any stocks. 

A notable instance of the windfalls 
which attended the Con. Virginia-Cali- 
fornia development was the experience 
of Williams & Bixler. They were a 
firm of attorneys of good standing and 
considerable practice in Virginia City. 
The partners were Thomas Hanford 
Williams, of Kentucky, and David 
Bixler, of Maryland, and among their 
clients was the company which owned 
the mining claim known as Central 
Number Two, one of the group of 
claims afterwards organized into the 
Consolidated Virginia and the Califor- 
nia Mining Companies. In the late 
sixties Williams & Bixler presented a 
bill for professional services rendered 
to the Central Number Two Company, 
and as the company had no money and 
could not raise any by assessment on 
its stock, they were obliged to bring 
suit to recover the amount of their 
fees. They had judgment, and as the 
company had no means of paying 
them, they were obliged to sell out its 
property. The amount sued for by 
them was about twelve hundred dol- 
lars, and at the Sheriff’s sale they bid 
in the property for the sum awarded 
them by the court. The company was 
unable to redeem, of course, and after 
the lapse of the usual statutory period, 
six months in Nevada, the title became 
fully vested in them. They were any- 
thing but pleased at the company’s 
failure to pay, and at their having to 
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Court House in Virginia City 


bring suit; they thought they had ac- 
quired a worthless mining claim on 
which they would have to pay taxes 
and do assessment work, and for a 
long time they would gladly have sold 
out their judgment and what it repre- 
sented for fifty per cent in cash of 
their original demand. 

When the Con. Virginia and Cali- 
fornia Mining Companies were defin- 
itely organized, Williams & Bixler re- 
ceived for their interest in Central 
Number Two, stock in the California 
Mining Company, which they after- 
wards sold for upwards of three mil- 
lion dollars. The sales were made by 
Marye through the office of Geo. T. 
Marye & Son in San Francisco, which 
was the firm-name of his _ business 
house there, as it was also in Virginia 
City, after his son joined him. Shakes- 
peare is authority for saying that 
“Some are born to greatness, some 
achieve greatness, and some have 
greatness thrust upon them.” Thomas 
H. Williams and David Bixler were 
both able lawyers and good business 
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men, not a frequent combination, but 
it may well be doubted that they 
would ever have made the large for- 
tunes which they did if they had not 
been compelled very reluctantly to take 
the property of Central Number Two 
in lieu of a cash fee. 

In the summer of 1875 Marye took 
steps to carry out the plan he had de- 
termined upon for some time to open 
an office of his own in San Francisco. 
During the last two years he had paid 
his agent in the Bay City rather more 
than a hundred and twelve thousand 
dollars, and he naturally felt that in- 
stead of paying that money out it 
would be b<:‘er to transfer it from one 
pocket to another. He sent his son to 
San Francisco to open there a branch 
of the house of Geo. T. Marye & Son; 
and that was done after some delay, 
caused by the failure of the Bank of 
California, which occurred in the 
month of August of that year. The 
failure of the Bank was followed by 
the closing of the Stock Exchange, 
which delayed the opening of Marye’s 
office in San Francisco, but did not 
stop business in Virginia City. Orders 
were received in the office there much 
as before, though fortunately in great- 
ly reduced volume, and they were, for 
the most part, transmitted in the usual 
way to Marye’s son, who was taking 
over the business in San Francisco, to 
be filled. But they could not be exe- 
cuted through any of the usual channels 
as the Stock Exchange was closed, and 
all of its members were forbidden to 
do any business during the period of 
closure. The rules against doing any 
business did not, of course, affect 
Marye in Virginia City or his son in 
San Francisco, who was not yet a 
member of the Exchange, but they 
made the purchase and sale of stocks a 
matter of some difficulty and of much 
uncertainty. 

The days of the failure, with its 
tragic and trying incidents, were trou- 
blous times, especially for one doing 
such an active and extensive business 
as Marye. Fortunately, however, for 
some time before the failure, as much 
through good luck, perhaps, as through 


good judgment, he had been calling in 
and reducing accounts, and the storm 
came when he was not too widely ex- 
tended. In commenting on the situa- 
tion, he said the trouble came just 
when everybody owed him and he 
didn’t owe anybody. But no one can 
fee] very easy when his debtors are all 
rendered unable to pay what they owe, 
and no one understood better than 
Marye that even in times of trouble it 
is far better to owe debts that you can 
pay than to have money owing to you 
that your debtors are unable to pay. 
Marye, like the rest, had his troubles 
and his anxieties, but he was well 
fitted by character to support them, and 
when everything was frozen tight and 
no one was willing to part with a dol- 
lar that he could avoid paying out, 
Marye kept right on doing as before as 
nearly as he could. A few days be- 
fore the failure he had been negotiat- 
ing the purchase of a fine saddle horse 
and he had said he would give a thou- 
sand dollars for him. The owner 
wanted more, but on the day of the 
failure he came in and said he would 
take a thousand dollars in cash if 
Marye would give it. Marye’s answer 
was prompt and laconic: Bring in the 
horse, he said, and the sale was con- 
summated at once. It was the same in 
much earlier days when the city of 
San Francisco determined, over 
Marye’s objection, to sell the City 
Slip property, by which his interest in 
the Sacramento street wharf, which he 
owned jointly with Dr. Hitchcock, was 
made valueless. He became the larg- 
est purchaser at the Slip property sale, 
Sharon being the second largest, and 
afterwards when the purchase proved 
unprofitable, he was willing to stand 
by it, though the sales were all even- 
tually cancelled through the efforts of 
other purchasers. The lines of Hor- 
ace are not inapplicable to him: 


“Si fractus illabatur orbis 
Impavidum ferient ruinae.” 


When the Bank of California was 
re-habilitated by its stockholders and 
some others, and re-opened its doors 
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for business in November, ’75, and the 
Stock Exchange also re-opened imme- 
diately following, Marye’s business re- 
sumed jts usual channels, the only dif- 
ference being that instead of being 
transacted through an agent in San 
Francisco, it was handled in his own 
office, which soon established a local 
business equal to that of the parent 
house in Virginia City. But the white 
heat of the huge movement in stocks 


attending the uncovering of the Con. 
Virginia-California ore body was now 
over, and during the remainder of ’75, 
and throughout the year °’76, while 
there was a very active market with 
enormous transactions and wide fluc- 
tuations, there was not the feverish 
activity and overwhelming volume of 
business that had marked the earlier 
months of the discovery. 
(To be Continued.) 
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When the great above and the small below 

Are leveled by a fair God’s throw; 

When mothers of men, at the bugles’ blow, 
Give the best they have to give; 


When the gun and the sword and the steel that rings, 
In the clash of the savage strife that stings, 
Are laid in the dust of forgotten things— 

Then democracy will live! 


With death and despair must the martyrs meet 

Till dawn brings a respite in night’s dark defeat. 

While as the stars on the heights, fair and sweet, 
Breathes the spirit of God’s man! 


Caught like a shred on the edge of the world; 

Plaything of time—like a leaf he is whirled— 

Battled and scarred, to eternity hurled! 
(Powerful the plea and the plan.) 


Shrouded in sorrow the shadow is cast; 

Echoes roll on as the victors sweep past, 

A thousand years hail this day, here at last, 
To herald democracy! 





Rose DE VAUx-ROYER. 





Some Economic Lessons of the War 


By Andre Lebon 


BOUT three-quarters of a cen- 
A tury ago, a fierce campaign 
was conducted by the liberal 
and idealistic French press of 
that period against a Minister who, in 
addressing a meeting of electors, 
summed up his whole political plat- 
form in the words: “Work! Save! 
Get rich!” I freely admit that, in nor- 
mal times, so materialistic a policy re- 
sponds but poorly to the idealism 
which lies at the heart of all free peo- 
ples. But the times in which we live 
are not normal, and it will be long 
before they become so. For my part, I 
must say plainly, even at the risk of in- 
curring the same opprobrium as did M. 
Guizot, that, at the present moment 
and at the moment when peace is re- 
established, there can be no duty 
more imperative, no duty more sacred, 
than that of adding to the material 
prosperity of one’s country. 
Particularly do we feel this in 
France. It is our duty towards the 
families who mourn such irreparable 
losses, to lead them back to the cares 
and occupations of everyday life and 
to preparation for the future which 
awaits our country. It is our duty to 
the survivors of those armies to whom 
we owe so much, to find immediate 
employment for them on their return 
to civil life. It is a duty each one of 
us owes to his country, to place her, as 
soon as possible, in a position to pay 
off the heavy debts which have been 
contracted for the prosecution of the 
war. Finally, it is laid upon us as a 
moral obligation to rally the hearts 
and minds of all to the one purpose in 
pursuit of which it will be possible to 
secure a continuance of that national 
unity which has been evoked by the 
war. 


The difficulties in our path will be 
numerous and formidable. One need 
be neither economist nor financier to 
understand how deep and lasting must 
be the after effects of such an uphea- 
val as that in which we share today. 
Can we believe that the production of 
wealth will be recommended tomorrow 
under the same conditions as in July, 
1914? We, in France, know only too 
well that it cannot. The industries of 
our invaded territories and of Belgium 
have been destroyed; they have been 
systematically plundered by the 
enemy. A long time must elapse, vast 
sums will have to be expended, before 
those once prosperous industrial re- 
gions can resume their normal activi- 
ties, again equipped with the machin- 
ery of production. 

But let us suppose this first part of 
the task accomplished. We shall still 
require the raw materials of life and 
industry before we can begin to manu- 
facture. Let there be no mistake, the 
war has caused a terrible wastage of 
such materials; and, if there are some 
which human activity can replenish al- 
most at will, there are others which 
must wait upon nature itself, and are 
necessarily limited in their output. 
Such are timber, wool and foodstuffs. 
Thus, in the re-establishment of our 
industries, we shall be faced by a diffi- 
culty in procuring certain raw mater- 
ials, and especially in procuring them 
at a reasonable cost. There will be a 
still further difficulty in producing cer- 
tain raw materials, and especially in 
procuring them at a reasonable cost. 
There will be a still further difficulty 
in regard to the supply of labor. 

I do not know—and if I did, I could 
not divulge—the number of our work- 
men of all categories who have fallen 
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on the field of honor and have thus 
been struck permanently off the roll. 
But in addition to these, who must cer- 
tainly be counted by hundreds of thou- 
sands, there are those who have been 
wholly or partially disabled, many of 
whom will be obliged to seek other em- 
ployment because they have lost an 
arm or a foot or an eye, and are there- 
by precluded from the exercise of their 
former callings. Moreover, those who 
have not been killed, who have not 
been disabled, will come back into 
civil life with a sense of grievance 
which it will not be easy to dispel. 
For after all they have endured, after 
three years of perils and sacrifices, 
they will have the right to expect spe- 
cial consideration and treatment; yet 
they will find in the factories, behind 
the lines, men and even women who, 
in consequence of the great and press- 
ing requirements of national defense, 
have become accustomed to earning 
wages appreciably larger than the av- 
erage rate earned before the war; and 
there will undoubtedly be a bitter dis- 
pute between Management and Labor 
as to whether the war rates or wages 
are to become the minimum of the 
future scale. 

Thus it is certain that producers will 
have to face heavy disabilities. Nor 
must consumers imagine that the peace 
will bring back the conditions which 
they enjoyed before the war. In the 
first place the incomes of many among 
them will be reduced, partly because 
the concerns in which their money is 
invested have suffered by the protrac- 
tion of hostilities, and also because 
the time will come when the expenses 
of the war have to be paid; and, as the 
State possesses no other income than 
the amount which it deducts by taxa- 
tion from the income of its citizens, it 
is the bulk of the citizens who will, in 
fact, pay the expenses of the war, less 
the proportion—I hope a considerable 
one—which we shall compel our ene- 
mies to pay. 

At present the people of France do 
not feel this burden, for in this respect 
our policy has differed from that of our 
Allies. For over two years we were 


spending millions on millions without 
the Government demanding a single 
centime of taxes additional to those 
paid before the war. Only at the end 
of 1916 did they at last bring them- 
selves to levy additional taxation, and 
then only on a very limited scale. But 
the time will come when the debts con- 
tracted, both at home and abroad, must 
be paid; and it is the French people 
who will have to pay them. Thus the 
consumer, with his diminished income, 
will most certainly not enjoy his for- 
mer margin of expenditure; neither 
expenditure on luxuries, nor even sav- 
ings, will be on the old scale. 

Finally, the means of distribution 
will be profoundly affected. The wast- 
age of shipping—not only in France, 
but in all belligerent countries—is far 
beyond all that can be done to keep 
pace with it in repairs and new con- 
struction, now that the shipyards are 
absorbed by naval requirements. The 
protracted war will leave the mercan- 
tile marines of all the belligerents in 
a state of exhaustion. Freights will 
therefore remain high. 

The railways will be in similar case. 
It is only to be expected that they will 
raise their rates, for the price of coal 
and the wages of the workpeople have 
alike risen to such a level] that they 
will otherwise no longer be able to 
make ends meet. 

Yet another obstacle to the free cir- 
culation of wealth will doubtless ap- 
pear in the shape of heavier and more 
extensive tariffs. Till lately we have 
been taught that there were free-trade 
countries and protectionist countries, 
and that the protectionist countries 
were placing obstacles in the way of 
free exchange of goods by the imposi- 
tion of more or less arbitrary fiscal 
dues. But I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that after the war tariffs will be 
universal. In some cases the States 
which have taken part in the struggle 
will look to their tariffs for the means 
of alleviating the burden of direct tax- 
ation. Others will look to them as the 
means of protecting not only their old- 
established industries, but all those 
new industries that have been created 
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during the war, and which it is neces- 
sary to encourage if we are to realize 
the universal desire, manifested even 
in Great Britain, to ensure the eco- 
nomic independence of the Entente 
Powers as against the Central Empires, 
as a corollary to the preservation of 
their political independence against a 
repetition of the furious and barbarous 
attack of which they have been the 
victims. 

It follows from all these considera- 
tions that we shall find ourselves face 
to face with a new world, a world in 
which the economic interests of the 
producer, of the distributor, of the con- 
sumer will be completely dislocated, 
will have passed beyond the range of 
the habits, the formulas, the systems 
to which we have been accustomed. 
They will be in a state of anarchy; 
and anarchy of interests is war. 

How, then, shall we meet the chal- 
lenge of this new world? What are 
the essential conditions of success in 
the struggle that lies before us? A 
big volume would be needed even to 
suggest solutions of all the problems 
with which we are faced at this mo- 
ment. The economic question, as it 
presents itself today, touches every 
phase of national life. It touches alike 
the educational system and civil legis- 
lation, the fiscal system and the rela- 
tions of capital and labor. All that I 
can do here is to attempt to disentan- 
gle two or three fundamental ideas, 
two or three guiding principles which 
must be grasped in good time if we 
are to solve the problems presented to 
us. These principles are of two kinds: 
those which affect the eventual treaty 
of peace, and those which relate to in- 
ternal reforms. I will deal first with 
those which relate to the peace. But 
in order to understand rightly what 
manner of peace is required, we must 
first endeavor to understand what the 
war itself is. 

If we can but rid our minds of all 
the side issues raised by many disser- 
tations and controversies regarding the 
war, we shall, I think, recognize that 
never has there been a struggle more 
essentially economic, more exclusively 


commercial and industrial, than that 
in which we are participating to-day. 
It was economic in its origins, it has 
been economic in its methods, it is eco- 
nomic in its aims and ends. 

Its origins! It needs, in truth, all 
the light-heartedness and optimism 
markets in general and the British 
Great Britain—we are wont to regard 
the progress of events, to account for 
not having listened in good time to the 
warnings that came to us from Ger- 
many herself. It was in 1906 that 
Prince Bulow, the predecessor of the 
present Chancellor, stated openly in 
the Reichstag that Germany’s need of 
economic expansion was such as made 
war, a general war, probable and im- 
minent. And whoever takes the trou- 
ble to consider what the economic de- 
velopment of Germany has been for the 
last thirty or forty years will easily see 
this for himself. Seized by an amazing 
attack of megalomania, such as we 
Frenchmen have never known even on 
the morrow of our greatest and most 
brilliant victories, and favored, as we 
shali see presently, by certain excep- 
tional elements of production, Ger- 
many launched out upon a system of 
over-production, which rendered new 
outlets, even greater and more far- 
reaching, indispensable to the very ex- 
istence of her industries and com- 
merce. 

It was precisely at the beginning of 
this century that certain States which 
had hitherto shown themselves indif- 
ferent to the progress of German power 
—I refer to economic power—came to 
the conclusion that this attitude of un- 
concern would end by endangering 
their own power, their own industry 
and commerce. It was then, for in- 
stance, that King Edward and certain 
British statesmen began definitely to 
remark the insidious and _ tenacious 
economic penetration of the world 
markets in general and the British 
market in particular, by Germany. In 
the first years of the twentieth century, 
at the very moment when the expan- 
sion of German production called for 
larger and still larger outlets, coun- 
tries which had hitherto stood by in- 












different began to pull themselves to- 
gether and try to stem the invasion of 
German products, to such an extent 
that Germany was seized with the fear 
that her whole economic system might 
go down in bankruptcy. At the same 
time she had many reasons to fear an 
internal crisis; for, while her com- 
merce was expanding in an unprece- 
dented manner, the cost of living had 
increased by twice the extent that 
wages had risen. Thus, after ten years 
of such prosperity, the working classes 
were actually less well off than before, 
less able to procure the standard of life 
which they enjoyed at the beginning. 
Germany was, therefore, faced with 
the menace of an internal crisis at the 
very time when the restriction of her 
exports threatened to close down her 
commercial outlets. For Germany, 
war was a necessity, an inevitable de- 
velopment of her situation. We know 
in what circumstances it was declared. 
* * * * 

So much for the origins of the war. 
Let us now turn to the means em- 
ployed, and, in so doing, let us leave 
on one side all those military events 
which stir our blood or excite our ha- 
tred and confine ourselves to the stern 
economic reality of what has taken 
place. 

What did Germany do in the early 
weeks of the war? She seized the 
most productive regions of Flanders, 
of Belgium and of Northeastern 
France; she took possession of an eco- 
nomic pawn. Why? For two reasons. 
First, she knew very well that, once 
she was in possession of this pawn, 
France would run the risk of remain- 
ing unarmed, of finding herself unable 
to manufacture the munitions neces- 
sary for a continuance of the struggle. 
Secondly, she desired to destroy sys- 
tematically all the instruments of pro- 
duction, both in French Flanders and 
in Belgium, so that, when peace was 
re-established, the French people 
would be compelled, in the absence of 
those instruments to permit the free 
import of German products. No se- 
cret had been made of this intention. 
It was openly proclaimed by the Ger- 
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man economic associations, in their 
manifesto of May 20, 1915. 

And what have the Allies been able 
to oppose to this policy which is so 
clearly set forth by the German mani- 
festo and by the progress of military 
events? One thing alone, up to the 
present, seems to have had a certain 
effect in Germany—the blockade. Its 
effect is not yet complete, it is not yet 
decisive, but every day it grows in 
significance. The Continental Block- 
ade, of which Napoleon dreamed as a 
weapon against Great Britain, is now 
being employed by Great Britain her- 
self against the enemy of the whole 
Continent, the enemy of the civilized 
world. 

So much for the methods of the war; 
we have yet to consider its aims. Let 
us see what the Germans themselves 
say on this point. On May 20, 1915, 
when Germany could still consider 
herself mistress of the military situa- 
tion, the six great German associations 
of manufacturers, agriculturists and 
merchants presented to the Chancellor 
a memorandum in which they laid 
down the ends to be pursued in the 
present war—we should say rather, 
the objects for which it was waged. I 
will quote literally what they say with 
regard to the Northeast of France and 
French Flanders: 

All the means of economic power ex- 
isting upon these territories, the larger 
and smaller properties alike, will pass 
into German hands. France will re- 
ceive the proprietors and indemnify 
them...” 


with what is left to her! This, then, is 
the object of the war. But it may be 
contended that this idea appeals only 
to the large employers, the specula- 
tors, the financiers, the merchants. Not 
in the least! If you read the German 
socialist papers, you will see that they 
are as much preoccupied with eco- 
nomic and industrial considerations as 
the capitalist press. A month or two 
ago, a German socialist paper, the 
“Volkszeitung” of Mulhausen, was 
saying—“Give back Alsace-Lorraine ? 
Never!” Why? For the sake of 
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principles? No on grounds of racial 
community? Not in the least. But 


because there are iron and potash 
mines in Alsace-Lorraine. 
ok ok BS 


ok 


We have now seen what are the 
ideas the enemy themselves put for- 
ward as to the origins, the methods 
and the objects of the war. Well, just 
as we replied to the enemy’s use of as- 
phyxiating gas by using gas ourselves, 
we owe it to our country, to the Allies 
at large and to our dead to reply to 
their economic conceptions by a policy 
of the same kind. There is not space 
here even to mention all the eco- 
nomic questions which may come up 
for consideration in the treaty of peace, 
but there is one which overshadows all 
the rest in its magnitude, in its histori- 
cal origins, in the means which it as- 
sures us of subduing our enemy in the 
future—that is the question of iron 
and coal. No one who has studied the 
literature of the subject can fail to 
realize the imperious necessity that is 
laid upon us to gain possession of the 
whole iron mines of Lorraine, and, 
when once we hold them, to make sure 
of the means of exploiting them our- 
selves. 

It so happens that the raw materials 
of metallurgical production have been 
unevenly distributed by nature on the 
Continent of Europe, inasmuch as the 
deposits of coal and those of iron ore 
are generally at a distance of some 
hundreds of miles from each other. 
This circumstance forms an obstacle 
to cheap production, because the coal 
has to be carried great distances to the 
iron, or the iron to the coal. There is 
one region and one only, that lying be- 
tween the Moselle and the Rhine, 
which is provided at the same time 
with coal and with iron ore—with coal 
in fair though not extraordinary quan- 
tity; with iron in such quantity that 
the Lorraine basin, including both the 
French districts and those annexed in 
1871, is the reservoir from which, at 
the present time, the whole Continent 
of Europe may be said to draw its 
iron. 

In 1795, at the Peace of Basel, on 


the eve of the 19th century, France 
possessed both the whole of the iron 
and the whole of the coal comprised 
within the upper angle of the Rhine 
and the Moselle. In 1815, we lost half 
the coal. In 1871 we lost the whole of 
the coal and half the iron. If the re- 
sults of the invasion of 1914 should 
unfortunately be perpetuated, we 
should be totally deprived of both coal 
and iron. 

Now, if we look closely at the eco- 
nomic history of Germany during the 
last few years, we shall see that her 
military power and her general eco- 
nomic power are alike dependent on 
her metallurgical.resources. The re- 
sults achieved during the last thirty 
years by an active government policy, 
backed by a people who believed in 
themselves and in their future, have 
been really extraordinary. In 1880, 
the German metallurgical output was 
only one-third that of Great Britain. 
In 1912, thirty-two years later, the 
German output exceeded the British by 
two-thirds. During the same period 
the United States increased their out- 
put by 800 per cent; Germany in- 
creased hers by 600 per cent; and, if 
she were to remain jn possession of the 
basin of Briey, America too would be 
faced by the Germanic peril, for Ger- 
many would be incontestably the first 
metallurgical Power in the world. Be- 
fore July 31, 1914, she controlled a lit- 
tle less than one-half of the total Eu- 
ropean output. If she were to retain 
Belgium and the north-eastern districts 
of France, she would dispose of two- 
thirds of the whole. 

Of this I am profoundly convinced: 
if we do not succeed in crushing the 
metallurgic strength of Germany, we 
shall not crush the German military 
power. The attempt to do this by lim- 
iting armaments has failed in the past. 
Napoleon, after Jena, when he was 
master of almost the whole of Europe, 
excepting Great Britain and Russia, 
imagined that he could keep Prussia 
quiet by limiting her maximum force 
of 40,000 men. He did not foresee—it 
was perhaps impossible for him to do 
so—that this very limitation would be 











the foundation of the military system 
in Germany out of which the present 
war has sprung. It was because they 
were only allowed to maintain a stand- 
ing force of 40,000 men that the Ger- 
mans invented the universal short-ser- 
vice system of military training, which 
has brought under the colors millions 
of men, and has given them the power 
to throw into the present struggle such 
masses of reservists as had never been 
seen before. Whatever clauses the 
treaty of peace may contain, whatever 
safeguards may be provided, all will 
be in vain unless the claws by which 
we have been torn are pared; unless, 
that is to say, the enemy is deprived 
of the iron mines, and if need be, the 
coal mines, which have been instru- 
mental in arming the scientific barbar- 
ity with which we have had to deal. 

It is perfectly true that, in the nor- 
mal condition of economic equilibrium, 
products which are complementary to 
each other, one of which is indispen- 
sable to the industrial employment of 
the other, have a natural tendency to 
come together, and that political fron- 
tiers impose no insuperable obstacle to 
this process. This was the case to a 
marked degree with the minerals of 
Lorraine and the coal of Rhenish Prus- 
sia before the war. The exchanges of 
mineral products were numerous and 
important; and there was a_ certain 
amount of interchange of capital and 
directorate between many enterprises. 
Still even from this point of view, the 
ownership of mineral deposits by one 
or the other of two neighboring States 
is no matter of indifference to the po- 
litical and military security of the 
State in question. Every one knows 
that the outbreak of hostilities is al- 
ways preceded by a period of tension, 
more or less prolonged, during which 
administrative measures skilfully de- 
signed by the future aggressor may 
grievously impede, or even suspend al- 
together, productive activities and 
consequently preparation for war by 
the other party. Let me give a single 
illustration of the part which the po- 
litical control of mining districts may 
play in determining military strength. 
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In November, 1914, when the Germans 
were in occupation of the basin of 
Briey and the industrial regions of the 
North and East, we in France were de- 
prived of more than three-quarters of 
our blast-furnaces and consequently of 
our usual production of steel and iron. 
If Great Britain had not been able to 
assure to us the freedom of the seas, 
we could not have continued the strug- 
gle; we must have capitulated through 
sheer lack of armaments. If these 
districts were to pass permanently un- 
der German control, Germany could 
deprive us of the material necessary to 
our security if she contemplated ag- 
gression, without firing a shot. 

But the question is much wider and 
more general than this: it is the ques- 
tion whether the duty of the Allies is 
not to direct their political actions to- 
wards such a control of natural agen- 
cies as will serve, in the fullest possi- 
ble measure, the interests of peace and 
of humanity. We have seen that the 
almost incredible development of Ger- 
man metallurgical power is the basis 
alike of the Empire’s economic pros- 
perity and its military strength. Not 
only has it furnished to Germany, with 
exceptional ease, industrial equipment 
such as steel rails, structural girders, 
steel plates for shipbuilding, etc.; not 
only has it given her, thanks to the pol- 
icy of “dumping,” an abundance of 
heavy cargoes for the mercantile ma- 
rine even during periods of slack trade; 
but it has permitted her to accumulate 
an enormous mass of war material and 
munitions which for several months 
was on the point of giving to the Ger- 
man armies a decisive superiority over 
the combination of their enemies. To 
dream either of “crushing Prussian 
militarism,” or of defending the Allies 
against a recurrence of the economic 
cancer of Central Europe, while leav- 
ing in existence the metallurgical situ- 
ation previous to the war, is the purest 
folly. If this were done, but few years 
would elapse before a new world-cri- 
sis would break out in circumstances 
similar to those of August, 1914, and 
with even greater danger to human 
freedom. 
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It must not be supposed that this is 
a purely French conception. Our duty 
and our interests are clearly set forth 
by the manifesto of the German Asso- 
ciations, already quoted. This mani- 
festo states in the plainest terms that, 
if Germany had not taken possession 
of the mines in Lorraine, she would 
not have had sufficient metal available 
for the manufacture of the shells which 
are being hurled at the Allied armies 
today. It states specifically that since 
the month of December, 1914, 60 to 80 
per cent of the iron and steel em- 
ployed in the manufacture of these 
shells has been obtained from mines 
situated in the geological basin of Lor- 
raine, from Thionville to Briey. And 
when the authors of this manifesto 
turn to a consideration of the future 
and demand that these mines shoula 
be left under German domination, this 
is the reason which they give—that 
iron and coal give a nation the mastery 
of the world. 

Indeed, we may read in this docu- 
ment an exquisite expression of the 
touching candor, or rather the extraor- 
dinary cynicism so often to be found in 
the writings of German professors 
themselves. The enemy must be 
weakened economically, say these 
good souls, because “we can no longer 
find any security in treaties which, 
when opportunity is offered, will be 
trodden under foot.” What, then, are 
they todo? They are to make sure of 
the iron mines. They are to make sure 
of the coal mines. For here are “de- 
cisive means of political influence,” 
worth more than “scraps of paper.” It 
is not only a case of the actual enemy: 
“Neutral industrial States are obliged 
to obey whichever of the belligerents 
can assure their coal supply.” What 
more is wanted? 

The existence of these designs on 
the part of our enemies imposes on us 
Frenchmen and on our Allies the ne- 
cessity of giving full weight to the 
same considerations. But it must not, 
therefore, be imagined that we are se- 
cretly nursing the idea of territorial ex- 
pansion, that we desire to launch out 
once more upon that policy of conquest 


which has done us so much harm in 
the past, when we have allowed our- 
selves to be mislead by dreams of 
glory and universal domination, only 
to be rudely awakened in the end. It 
must not be assumed that we, in our 
turn, desire to annex, against their 
will people to whom French rule would 
be repugnant. We have no wish to 
create on our own frontier such a cen- 
ter of unrest as Alsace-Lorraine has 
constituted for forty-five years on the 
flank of the German Empire. What 
we have in mind is something very 
different. 

It is true that we need iron, and not 
only we Frenchmen, but our Allies. 
The whole civilized world, which 
stands behind us in this great struggle, 
needs iron, in order to provide security 
against a recurrence of that aggression 
of which we have been the victims. 
Equally, we need coal, in order that 
we may make use of the iron. As has 
been happily said by M. Driault, “Af- 
ter having seen what use Germany has 
made of the iron mines, it is for this 
war to restore them to France, in order 
that France may turn them to better 
use.” We need coal, then, in order to 
work the iron ourselves; and, if all 
that coal is not to be found in the basin 
of the Sarre, it may perhaps be neces- 
sary to fetch it from somewhere else, 
even from Westphalia. But that does 
not mean in the least that we should 
occupy Westphalia and the whole left 
bank of the Rhine. 

There are many eminent scholars in 
Germany who can always discover, 
when necessary, some legal color or 
historical precedent to justify German 
acts. Let us, for once, look a little at 


‘the world’s history for ourselves. It 


was chiefly for the benefit of Holland 
that a cordon of “barrier fortresses” 
was established in 1713, to protect her 
from French aggression. Very well; 
let us also establish a “barrier.” It 
was primarily for security against 
France that the neutrality of Belgium 
and Luxemburg was guaranteed. Very 
well, let us also demand guarantees of 
neutralized territory. And in so doing, 
let us not forget that Germany . took 
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care to compel Luxemburg to join the 
German Zollverein, and that she did 
not neglect to obtain possession of her 
railways, which were used—we all 
know for what purpose—in the first 
days of August, 1914. Here, then, are 
precedents. Here are lessons for us. 
We do but follow tradition, we are 
strict conservatives, in demanding that 
the same precautions shall be taken 
against Germany as Germany has 
taken against us. 

We ask for barrier fortresses along 
the Rhine. We ask for the neu- 
tralization of those districts which are 
unwilling to become Belgian or French. 
But we ask also for the economic con- 
trol of those territories, because that 
is indispensable to our national life, 
and is the only real guarantee for a 
long and fruitful international peace. 
For that matter, it will at most be only 
a partial compensation for the enor- 
mous losses inflicted on us by the war 
and the invasion. 

We shall, indeed, have an obvious 


opportunity, without any violation of 
accepted right, to effect a radical re- 
distribution of metallurgic power. It 
will be long before Germany can pay 
off the heavy debt of reparation into 
which she has plunged herself by her 
unjustifiable aggression and her con- 


tinual barbarity. It is in accordance 
with old-established international law 
—the precedent of 1871 is there to 
prove it—that, in so far as she shall 
not have discharged her debt, she shall 
furnish territorial and other security 
therefor. The official pledges—state- 
owned mines and railways, customs, 
etc.—will certainly be insufficient. And 
just as we can and should think out, in 
this connection, the organization of an 
Allied control over the working of the 
great German ports and German com- 
merce, so we can and should conceive 
also of the exploitation of the mining 
districts of Rhenish Prussia and West- 
phalia. The whole of Lorraine, with 
its annex the basin of the Sarre, will 
have passed ex hypothesi to France. 
Here will be an opportunity of super- 
intending the destination and employ- 
ment of the coal which is extracted 


and the iron which is worked in such 
enormous quantities in these districts; 
we can prevent their being employed 
in the preparation of new wars or to 
facilitate the export of other products 
of German industry; we shall have le- 
gal international power to restore them 
to exclusively peaceful uses. 

In this way we shall be leading up, 
through a period which must neces- 
sarily be very lengthy, towards that 
permanent solution which alone can 
protect Europe effectively against a 
return of the disaster from which she 
is suffering today. While leaving the 
inhabitants of these districts in full en- 
joyment of political and administra- 
tive autonomy—for no one of the 
Western Allies dreams of imposing on 
them an enforced subjection—they 
must be made the economic rampart of 
the West against Central Europe, as 
Luxemburg was made by Germany, af- 
ter Sadowa, a rampart against France. 
They must be compelled to enter the 
economic system of the Allies. We 
must continue to control the exploita- 
tion of their minerals and the destina- 
tion of their manufactured products in 
the interests of humanity at large, neu- 
trals as well as Allies, instead of aban- 
doning the material profits and politi- 
cal strength which can be drawn from 
them to the “bandit Powers.” If the 
governments and diplomatists of the 
Allies are not capable of realizing, at 
the moment when peace is concluded, 
these fundamental facts of the situa- 
tion, it will not be long before their 
eyes are opened by the march of 
events. It will not be long before they 
realize that, in reasoning and acting 
otherwise, they have been the dupe of 
philosophical, legal and literary con- 
ceptions belonging to another age than 
that in which we live. 

* * ra ra 

Having dealt at some length with 
the matters which, as it seems to me, 
it is essential to include in the treaty 
of peace, I should like to say a few 
words on certain internal reforms 
which jit will be necessary to make 
both in France and in Great Britain, 
in order that we may rise to the height 
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demanded by the situation which we 
shall have to face. 

Let us not deceive ourselves; we 
have to struggle, first of all, against an 
inveterate tendency of both the French 
and the British mind, that is to say an 
excessive individualism. Both we and 
you are jealous, immensely jealous, 
of our independence, of our privacy, 
of our freedom; so jealous that we 
sometimes allow a useful enterprise to 
fail, if it is set on foot by others than 
ourselves, rather than co-operate to 
make it a success. It is hardly neces- 
sary to insist on this point. A little re- 
flection will bring it home to each one 
of us; and fortunately there are signs 
of an awakening. Already some of our 
industries, and perhaps more of yours, 
have begun to act on a recognition of 
the fact that the future will necessarily 
belong to large enterprises, to large as- 
sociations. It must belong to them be- 
cause, on the one hand, it is necessary 
to reduce the cost of production, and, 
on the other hand, if we are to compete 
successfully in foreign markets, it is 
absolutely necessary, in order to take 
advantage of the incontestable super- 
iority of our products, that our pene- 
tration of these markets should be or- 
ganized and systematic. 

A noteworthy example of this ten- 
dency in France is the fusion of the 
co-operative dairies of the region of 
Charente and Poitou, the result of 
which has been that, whereas twenty 
years ago they were making a butter 
that would not keep for twenty-four 
hours, their products now rank imme- 
diately after Normandy butter both 
on the Paris and the export markets. 
We have established satisfactory or- 
ganizations for chinaware and many 
other products; and similar organiza- 
tions are at this moment in process of 
formation in the dye industry and the 
manufacture of railway material. In 
these industries great and powerful 
groupings are coming into existence, 
representing, in each case, almost the 
whole of the enterprises concerned. I 
hope that we shall continue on these 
lines—not on the lines of the Prussian 
cartels, nor in the direction of State en- 


terprise, of which I am no advocate, 
because the State is absolutely incap- 
able of that spirit of decision which is 
essential to commerce—but on the line 
of spontaneous groupings which se- 
cure the best practical conditions of 
production and unity of commercial 
representation. 

How great, in France at least, are 
the obstacles opposed to such progress 
by the inertia of tradition and the jeal- 
ousies arising from a system of unre- 
stricted competition may be seen from 
a recent unhappy instance. During the 
last week of 1916, M. Meline, then 
Minister of Agriculture, who was 
rightly concerned at the scarcity of 
manual labor arising from the war, set 
up a Commission to investigate the 
best means of extending the use of ag- 
ricultural machinery. That Commis- 
sion did not dare to recommend to the 
government the immediate purchase of 
machines from French manufacturers, 
for fear that some among them might 
be favored at the expense of others. 
The result was what might have been 
anticipated. The need was urgent, and 
it soon became necessary to buy the 
machines abroad. 

In striking contrast to this excess of 
individualism is the growth, of eco- 
nomic organization in Germany, which 
was so remarkable before the war, and 
which is today receiving still further 
extensions. As always, the first object 
kept in view is the preparation for 
war. If there are any who doubt the 
imperious necessity which is laid upon 
the Allies to adopt an adequate com- 
mercial organization, they would do 
well to ponder the conceptions of Herr 
Walther Ragenau, a Director of the 
Allgemeine __Electricitatsgesellschaft 
and of the Imperial Department for 
Raw Materials, as reprinted in the 
“Temps” of December 24, 1916. The 
basis of Herr Rathenau’s argument is 
the necessity of developing a “service 
of raw materials” (Rohstoffabteilung) 
which shall become the nucleus of an 
“Economic General Staff.” Herr Ra- 
thenau candidly admits that he would 
like to call it, not “the service of raw 
materials,” but “the service of war 
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economics” (Kriegswirthschaftsabtei- 
lung.) He is concerned that Germany 
should never again find herself “insuf- 
ficiently prepared” for war. “All the 
future years of peace should be em- 
ployed in this preparation, and that to 
the full height of our capacity.” For 
the accomplishment of this purpose he 
has three principal measures to pro- 
pose: first, the construction and main- 
tenance of enormous stores, under gov- 
ernment supervision; secondly, an offi- 
cial statistical research into the whole 
resources of the Empire; thirdly, the 
preparation of a general plan of “eco- 
nomic mobilization,” to be recast from 
time to time, according to circum- 
stances. 

Herr Rathenau works out this idea 
of economic mobilization in some de- 
tail. He calls for the preparation of 
“marching orders” in some such form 
as the following: 

“On the second day of mobilization 
you will go to such and such a house in 
the Behrenstrasse; there you will as- 
sume the directorship of such and such 
an economic war association which will 
at once be formed and the rules of 
which will be given to you. It will be 
for you to supervise the formation of 
this association, and to set up the vari- 
ous committees connected with it.” 

The same thing is to take place in 
the case of machine factories and other 
industria] enterprises. They too are to 
receive their instructions: 

“On the third day of mobilization 
you are to give up such and such a 
part of your factory; such and such a 
machine is to be placed at our dispo- 
sal. At the same time you will receive 
an order for so many articles of such 
and such a kind.” 

Everything concerning the allocation 
of labor, including the question of ex- 
emption from military service; must be 
decided in time of peace. At the same 
time a _ political-commercial depart- 
ment is to be engaged in the conclusion 
of agreements with neutral countries 
and the formation of organizations in 
those countries in order to thwart “vio- 
lations by enemy countries of the laws 
relating to exports.” Special bureaus 


are also to be set up permanently for 
the purpose of centralizing imports and 
exports during the war and maintain- 
ing the rate of exchange. Finally, 
Herr Rathenau sagely remarks: “The 
question of after-war legislation will 
require very special attention, and I 
suppose that an Economic General 
Staff will be set up for the purpose of 
concerning itself actively in this field 
also.” 

In the face of such preparations, and 
with such motives, on the part of the 
enemy, it surely behooves the Allies 
also to set aside everything which hin- 
ders the organization of their economic 
resources. In order that we may do 
this to the best advantage the con- 
sumer as well as the producer must be 
willing to co-operate. I know the at- 
traction of cheapness; I know the satis- 
faction of “beating down” the price of 
a purchase. But there is no more ab- 
surd mistake which the consumer can 
make. To pay for any article what it 
is fairly worth is to take out an insur- 
ance against ever having to pay too 
much for it. Wein France should 
have suffered less from the economic 
consequences of the war—and I sus- 
pect it is the same with you—if both 
our Government and our people had 
not helped to kill a number of our in- 
dustries by permitting cheaper foreign 
products to oust them from our mar- 
kets. 

There is another matter which con- 
cerns us most closely, but which may 
have some lessons for our Allies, and 
that is the necessity to clear our minds 
of the spirit of petty economy. At the 
present time a debate is going on 
which seems to me to illustrate only 
too well the French attitude to busi- 
ness affairs. In December, 1914, the 
government decided, and rightly, that 
the losses suffered by the invaded dis- 
tricts should be borne by the nation as 
a whole. We cannot yet estimate the 
amount of these losses, but I know that 
for Lille, Roubaix and Tourcoing alone 
they are reckoned at 900,000,000 
francs. This is not only a matter of 
sentiment, though sentiment counts for 
much in this connection. It is obvious 
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that the restoration of industry in 
these regions will be a most important 
means of alleviating the burden im- 
posed by the re-establishment of the 
economic equilibrium. It is to our in- 
terest therefore to give generously and 
to give quickly. Yet what do we find? 
A fairly satisfactory settlement has 
been arrived at with regard to the re- 
construction and re-equipment of the 
factories, but for over eighteen months 
a discussion has been raging on the 
question of raw materials. In Rou- 
baix alone the Germans have seized 
raw wool to the value of 300,000,000 
francs. The government has offered to 
the manufacturers the value of the 
woo] at the date when it was seized. 
The manufacturers reply: “Yes, but 
that three hundred millions’ worth of 
wool would now cost six hundred mil- 
lions. If you give us only three hun- 
dred millions, we shall have to restart 
our industry with only half the raw ma- 
terial we possessed in 1914. Our pro- 
duction will be fifty per cent less, and 
we shall only be able to employ half 
the number of workpeople.” And no 
agreement has yet been reached. 

This is, as one of our great northern 
manufacturers has called it, “a policy 
of drop by drop.” At the Paris Con- 
ference on June 17, 1916, our Allies 
proclaimed their willingness to share 
the cost of restoring the invaded dis- 
tricts, so as to revive their impaired 
economic powers. And now, when 
Great Britain, Russia and Italy declare 
themselves ready to share the burden 
with France and Belgium, the French 
government is saying: “There is no 
need for us to take all that you offer 


us. We are so much afraid of giving 
one penny too much to one of the war 
victin.s.” It is not in such a spirit of 
petty bargaining that the difficulties 
before us can be successfully encoun- 
tered. 

Short as is this sketch of future re- 
quirements, I hope I have made it 
clear that at the present moment there 
is no task more urgent, more acute, and 
I should like to add, none nobler, than 
that of devoting ourselves to the eco- 
nomic restoration of our country. But 
to fulfill this task we need to be deeply 
impressed with one fundamental neces- 
sity—the necessity of excluding, from 
our consideration of the economic 
problems of the future, the spirit of 
routine to which we are accustomed 
before the war. At this very moment, 
when the Socialists themselves begin 
to see that they have been the dupes 
of German Socialism and resign them- 
selves little by little to the limitation 
of their international relations to those 
with comrades in the Allied countries, 
at the moment when the Allied govern- 
ments proclaim it to be a fundamental 
necessity for liberal Europe to develop 
a sort of economic federation with pro- 
tectionist tendencies in order to pro- 
tect itself against militarist Europe, 
there are, I am sorry to say, French- 
men who dream of resuming, on the 
morrow of the war, their accustomed 
little trade, buying from the same peo- 
ple, selling to the same clients. Let 
them beware! Should they persist in 
attempting to tread again the old tracks 
they will surely suffer national excom- 
munication. and will find themselves 
ordered off the free soil of France. 
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We seek for Him in churches; 
We search in places high; 
But God doth find His own way 
Where little children lie. 


GERTRUDE LA PAGE. 
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popular and wealthy. He has 

realized his hopes, reached his 

goal, received his reward and 
seems perfectly satisfied with himself 
and his achievements. Nature endowed 
him with some splendid gifts. He has 
applied himself most assiduously. 
The temper of the world in this gener- 
ation is soil particularly adapted to his 
type of genius and ambition. “Billy” 
Sunday would not have been possible 
at any other time in the Christian era. 
The gross materialism of our day, the 
unprecedented lack of faith and rev- 
erence for God and holy things, and 
the pleasure-seeking mania of all 
classes of society he has capitalized, 
and all these have contributed heavily 
to his phenomenal success. Without 
the French Revolution there could 
have been no Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Without the prevailing substitution of 
Churchianity for Christianity and the 
fearful world conditions resulting 
therefrom, there could have been no 
“Billy” Sunday. And like the “Little 
Corporal” he has not saved the coun- 
try, but used a crisis as a stepping 
stone to personal glory; but the idol 
of the French met his Waterloo and St. 
Helena, and Churchianity’s idol can- 
not much longer ride on the crest of 
the wave, for the wave itself is break- 
ing. 

Had Mr. Sunday achieved success 
as an actor, politician, business man or 
Chatauqua lecturer his faults would 
have been less conspicuous, his course 
less reprehensible and his influence 
not so blighting and withering. But he 
has had the audacity to pose as a rep- 
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B m=: SUNDAY is well known, 


resentative of Christ and God, while 
parading his talents and receiving the 
worship and gold of the people. For 
twenty-one years he has played a con- 
tinuous ball game, with the people in 
the bleachers, with the preachers as 
out-fielders, with Christ as pitcher, 
God as catcher, the Devil the ball, and 
“Billy” always at the bat and collec- 
tor of gate receipts. “Billy” has out- 
classed Herod. Herod was unable to 
influence Jesus to work miracles for 
his amusement, while “Billy” uses 
God, Christ, the Bible, Heaven, hell, 
the Devil, slang and near profanity to 
amuse the people, win their applause 
and coin. With this general view of 
the gentleman, let us now proceed to 
analyze his character, message, meth- 
ods, language and influence. 

A visit to the tabernacle should con- 
vince any one that egotism is the chief 
element of Mr. Sunday’s character. He 
is extremely self-conscious, dominates 
every feature of the meeting, keeps 
himself always in the spotlight—stand- 
ing, shifting from one foot to the other 
or moving about on the stage, manipu- 
lating a book or a handkerchief while 
a prayer is being made, or a solo sung, 
or some one else is speaking. He gives 
the impression of being very impa- 
tient with everything except his own 
part in the meeting and of his deter- 
mination to keep the attention of all 
riveted on himself while the other 
necessary features are in progress. In 
his sermons and prayers he seems 
equally jealous of God, Christ, Apos- 
tles and Prophets, lest they inadvert- 
ently might share a bit of the glory. 
As an expert penman sometimes writes 
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beautiful sentiment while displaying 
his penmanship, as the birdman de- 
scribes graceful figures while demon- 
strating his skill in the air, so Mr. 
Sunday sometimes says flattering 
things of Deity while exhibiting his 
genius at word painting and the coin- 
ing of epigrams, but it always appears 
incidental to his one object of self- 
glorification, and “Billy,” not God, 
gets the applause. He squeezes the 
juice out of the orange of glory and 
gives God the rind. Christianity and 
celestials are used as a tail for 
“Billy’s” kite. The ambassador for- 
gets the sovereign and takes all of the 
honor unto himself. The Bible says 
that Lucifer coveted the crown of the 
Almighty, and thus history repeats it- 
self. Yes, if Mr. Sunday were at a 
wedding he would want to be the 


bride; if at a funeral he would want to 
be the corpse, and the fact that he 
“gets away with it” is no compliment 
to his admirers. 

Such men as Paul, Luther and Sa- 


vonarola have recognized the strength 
of the enemy and the length of the 
fight, but this evangelistic Mont Blanc 
has the “Devil on the run” before he 
reaches town, and “hell for rent” soon 
after. He depends more on the force 
of suggestion than on the power of 
truth. He hypnotizes rather than 
Christianizes, and like all high-pow- 
ered egotists cannot endure criticism 
or opposition, but regards all who 
differ from him as personal enemies, 
and raves at them as “imps of hell.” 
This superlative egotism and intoler- 
ance have led many good people to 
believe Mr. Sunday obsessed. 

His sermons during a two months’ 
campaign cover a variety of subjects; 
his illustrations prove him a close ob- 
server and widely read; his message is 
a hodge-podge of dark age theology, 
politics and social reform; he preaches 
a God whom he has created in his own 
image, different from the one mani- 
fested in nature and revealed in the 
Scriptures—an arbitrary, revengeful, 
swaggerish, sensational Deity, a kind 
of universal bully, Who uses slang, 
gives unlimited poetical license 
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to his pets on the firing line, and finds 
His chief pleasure in a good game of 
ball and jin anathematizing and damn- 
ing His foes. The Christ he preaches 
has a lot of pardons to place and in the 
evangelist’s own pet phrase, “doesn’t 
give a darn” who accepts or rejects 
them. He would just as soon lock the 
iron doors on you as to open the pearly 
gates to you. The Bible furnishes him 
a lot of stories, not very familiar to his 
hearers and which when translated into 
slang and acted out on the stage make 
a hit with the audience. The good 
Bible tells us the sentence resting on 
the human race as the penalty for 
father Adam’s sin is death, and that 
God having loved the world and Christ 
having redeemed the race by His sac- 
rificial death, the whole human family 
is to be awakened from the dead, be 
given a favorable opportunity. for 
learning righteousness and obtaining 
everlasting life. But Mr. Sunday spits 
fire and brimstone at his audience for 
eight weeks at a time and declares 
there is to be no mercy shown to any 
of earth’s millions except a handful of 
trail hitters of the Gospel Age, and all 
the rest of the race is to be roasted and 
toasted, broiled and sizzled for ever- 
more, while “Billy” and God recount 
their exploits to the amazement of an- 
gels and a few saints In heaven. This 
evangelistic Samson with his hell-fire 
jaw bone of an ass slays the trail hit- 
ting Philistines, heaps upon heaps, and 
to question his God-dishonoring the- 
ology is to come immediately into pos- 
session of a “through ticket to hell;” 
and he declares he would like to be 
there to fire the furnace. If there were 
such a place he probably would ex- 
perience no difficulty in getting a posi- 
tion there, but thank God, “Billy” will 
come up in the second resurrection, 
and be given a chance to learn the lov- 
ing character of God and His gracious 
plan for the race, to learn reverence 
for his maker, and live forever. He 
ought to expunge from his Bible the 
wonderful words, “God is love,” and 
“Justice is the foundation of His 
throne,” or expunge from his preach- 
ing his blasphemous eternal torment 
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theory. He wages relentless war 
against one class of devils and co- 
operates with another bunch—hurls 
thunder bolts at the liquor and Sabbath 
breaking demons while the demons of 
pride, ambition, irreverence, false 
teaching and vulgarity are ever with 
him in his public ministration. 

Isaiah, a true. Prophet of God, said, 
“T saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, 
high and lifted up and His train filled 
the temple. Above it stood the sera- 
phim and one cried unto another and 
said, ‘Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord of 
Hosts, the whole earth is full of his 
glory, ”’ but Mr. Sunday addresses the 
Most High as an equal if not an infer- 
ior, puts slang in His Mouth and 
makes Him a silent partner in the big 
evangelistic corporation of which 
“Billy” is boss and manager. He 
preaches social reform rather than re- 
pentance arising from a Godly sorrow 
for sin, and never urges full consecra- 
tion to do the Father’s will even unto 
death, without which there is no ac- 


ceptance with God. The Galilean Pro- 
phet taught that we should love our 
enemies, overcome evil with good, turn 


the other cheek. “Billy” lionizes him- 
self by threatening physical violence 
to many offenders, favorite expres- 
sions being, “They will get a fight out 
of me,” “I will put my fist under their 
nose.” 

At one point in his sermon he 
preaches patriotism and praises the 
soldiers and sailors, at another point in 
the same discourse he is sending them 
as fast as they die for their country to 
a devil’s hell from which there is no 
recovery, for the whole bent of his 
teaching is that only trail-hitters, those 
who make a formal confession of 
Christ in the presence of “Billy” Sun- 
day, can be saved and all the rest go 
“not to hades or Gehenna, but to hell.” 
That is poor consolation for the brave 
dying soldiers and sailors for their 
loved ones at home. His theology is a 
delusion and a snare. He says that 
“it is a good thing for some people 
that he is not allowed to be God for 
fifteen minutes.” To this we all agree. 
Besides, if once on the throne he would 


never consent to abdicate. 

His campaigns are managed with the 
skill of a P. T. Barnum. The first 
thought is to get the crowds and keep 
them coming for the full time. The 
organization is almost as complete as 
that under which Solomon’s temple was 
built. Thousands who attend never re- 
turn, but the big machine, by careful 
manipulation, brings in from near and 
far enough new delegations nightly to 
fill the depleted ranks. The large dele- 
gations for whom reservations are 
made are given prominence by the in- 
troductions given them, and _inciden- 
tally (?) their firm gets several hun- 
dred dollars worth of advertising, 
which brings vividly to mind the words 
of the indignant Christ, “It is written, 
My Father’s house shall be called a 
house of prayer, but you have made 
it a house of merchandise.” 

Mr. Sunday makes the statement 
that a large fund has been provided by 
the liquor interests with which to bribe 
preachers and newspapers to oppose 
him or at least withhold their support, 
“and thus he binds them to him.” He 
has choice seats reserved for the spe- 
cia] delegations, has their favorite 
hymn sung, flatters and honors them 
in many ways, then on the principle of 
“one good turn deserves another,” 
“you scratch my back and I'll scratch 
yours,” these honored delegations are 
called on to become trail hitters and 
lead the way en masse, and “Billy’s” 
invitation is so easy and furnishes the 
opportunity of shaking hands with the 
evangelist and returning his compli- 
ments, that they seldom refuse; but 
oh, what a travesty on the religion of 
Jesus who said, “Sit down first and 
count the cost, if any will come after 
me let him deny himself, take up his 
cross and follow me.” He so adroitly 
combines patriotism and religion as to 
make it appear that not to become a 
trail hitter is to declare one’s self an 
enemy of the Stars and Stripes. 

He declares to the world that he re- 
ceives as compensation for his services 
only the free will offering on the last 
day of the campaign, while the fact is 
that the last week of the campaign is 
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gold gathering week, during which 
Sunday committees comb the city and 
surrounding towns with a fine tooth- 
comb for the coin of the realm, for the 
benefit of this self-sacrificing (?) fol- 
lower of Him “who had not where to 
lay his head.” This fellow-servant of 
him who said, “Silver and gold I have 
none, but such as I have I give unto 
thee,” this arrogant, covetous, evan- 
gelistic cock of the walk leaves the 
city loaded with treasure, much of it 
from the earnings of the poor, and in 
addition to this the newspapers report 
that when he left New York he carried 
with him one of John D. Rockefeller’s 
shirts. 

The “Billy” Sunday corporation is 
guilty of the most brazen-faced com- 
mercialization of religion the world 
has ever known, but his defiant re- 
joinder is, “It is nobody’s business 
what I do with my money.” When one 
who poses as an ambassador of Christ 
prostitutes the holy calling, becomes a 
buffoon, deceives the people as _ to 
what it means to be a Christian, and 
by sensationalism and manipulation 
wins worldly fame and sordid fortune, 
it is everybody’s business, and con- 
scientious thinking people should pro- 
test. I praise the New American Wo- 
man Magazine for taking up the fight 
on behalf of an outraged city and na- 
tion against this religious imposter, 
this “uncircumsized Philistine, who 
has defied the armies of the living 
God.” 

The Bible says, “By your words 
shall you be justified and by your 
words you shall be condemned;” 
“From the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.” Then this arch ven- 
dor of slang and mouthpiece of the de- 
mon of vulgarity stands condemned in 
the sight of God and pure-hearted, 
clean-minded, refined people. He pos- 
sesses a large vocabulary, at times uses 
choice English, but many of his stories 
and much of his language is taken 
from the bottom of the verbal garbage 
cans of the saloon and redlight dis- 
tricts. Some mothers are keeping their 
boys away from the tabernacle be- 
cause—they were learning to swear. 


He ought to close his joint or put over 
the doors, “No minors allowed,” but of 
course Mr. Sunday swears to the glory 
of God. Paul spoke of those who do 
evil that good might come, and says 
their condemnation is just. God is not 
that hard up for glory. I would give 
in this article some examples of the 
language of the gutter that he is such 
an adept at using, only that my own 
modesty, my respect for the refined 
readers of this high class magazine and 
my desire to suppress rather than dis- 
seminate these filthy Sunday vapor- 
ings, forbid. No gentleman would al- 
low the language the evangelist uses 
on the stage in the presence of multi- 
tudes, used in his home before his 
wife, sons and daughters. And on cer- 
tain nights when many special dele- 
gations give their yells in the taber- 
nacle one is reminded of the orgies of 
the heathen and feels that pandemo- 
nium has broken loose. 

Yes, he gets the crowds, but so do 
Ringling Brothers, but they are honest 
enough to call theirs a circus, and 
“Billy” is not; they admit they are not 
in it for their health, but he will not; 
they bleed the city only one or two 
days for seeing their white elephant, 
but the Sunday white elephant re- 
fuses to check his trunk to another 
point for two long months. The crowds 
would not keep up ten days if it were 
left to their own volition, but the big 
organization keeps bringing in new 
blood to keep the attendance up, and 
we are informed that heads of firms of- 
ten bring pressure to bear on their 
employees to attend, presumably for 
advertising purposes. A gentleman in 
Buffalo said to me, “Mr. Sunday leaves 
town at the psychological moment. If 
he had staid here one week longer he 
would have been as common as any 
man in town.” 

He and his party are making a fine 
thing out of it from the standpoint of 
fame and finance. The local ministers 
get a two months’ vacation on full pay, 
the churches have an eight weeks’ 
carnival, during which they indulge 
the vain hope of valuable accessions 
at the close of the drive, the news- 
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papers have eight weeks of paradise, 
the railroads haul the delegations, the 
business firms get good advertising at 
reasonable rates, the people get a 
through ticket to heaven (?) for the 
smal] consideration of hitting the trail, 
God and Christ have the biggest fraud 
carried on in their names that has 
been perpetrated since Tetzel toured 
Europe selling indulgences. The last 
state of that city is ten times worse 
than the first. There is not much faith 
and reverance left in the world, any- 
way, and “Billy” Sunday is destroying 
the bit that remains. The closing of a 
few saloons and a little moral reform 
will never atone for counterfeiting 
throughout this nation the religion of 
Jesus, for selling religious gold bricks 
to thousands, for damaging spiritually 
and in many cases irreparably multi- 
tudes of his countrymen and all clergy- 
men, church members and people gen- 
erally who are duped by him and aid 
and abet his low type, high priced pro- 
paganda are particeps criminis. 

Two months ago at a great mass 
meeting in Temple Auditorium I 
warned the people of this city against 
the Sunday peril—many heeded and 
“‘werc saved. Now when the gentleman 
is on the ground in the midst of his 
campaign I sound the alarm again, 
and to you in other cities as well on 
whom this evangelistic colossus has 
designs. “Whosoever heareth the 
sound of the trumpet and taketh not 
warning, if the sword come and take 
him away, his blood shall be upon his 
own head.” I have told you the truth, 
not the whole truth, but nothing but the 
truth. My hands are clean, and I find 
comfort in the thought that “a word 
spoken in season how good it is, it is 
like apples of gold in baskets of sil- 
ver.” Ihave nothing but kind wishes 
for Mr. Sunday, would like to see him 
converted, filled with the spirit of 
Christ, and with reverence and love 
proclaiming the glad tidings, but other- 
wise would suggest that he return to 
his apple orchard in Oregon, raise fine 
Missouri Pippins and Arkansas 
Blacks, rather than be dealing out to 
the people apples of Sodom in the 


name of the Lord. But the clock in 
heaven has struck, he sees the hand- 
writing on the wall, his star will soon 
reach the horizon, and when this 
strange age that is now closing in tu- 
mult is over there will be no more 
poverty, war, kings, demagogues nor 
freak evangelists, but in the coming 
golden age, the whole earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the glory of 
the Lord as the waters cover the sea. 

But in the meantime let us not mis- 
take darkness for light, vaudeville for 
religion, a goat pen for a sheep fold, 
a charlatan for a prophet of God. 
Americans, awake! Many of you, 
while perhaps too busy accumulating 
wealth, have been unwittingly swept 
off your feet religiously by a storm 
from the nether regions, but it is yet 
possible for you to regain your poise 
and recover your standing with God. 
The adversary has played his trumps, 
used his most promising instrument, 
and made a bold stroke for the worship — 
of this nation by trying to strip Jeho- 
vah of His majesty, Christ of His dig- 
nity, and the people of reverence and 
obedience, by having fhis religious buf- 
foon tour this country and try to make 
God out such an one as himself. It 
will require repentance in sackcloth 
and ashes for all of the encouragement 
given him, to make amends for the 
wrong that has been done, but this is 
your reasonable service. What you 
need js not eight weeks of religious in- 
toxication, but a lifetime of religious 
sanity. 

If you must have amusement you 
would far better go to a high class 
theatre for it, since there it is more de- 
cent and not given in the name of the 
Lord. There is no sawdust trail to 
heaven, no vulgar road to God. Re- 
solve this day that never again will 
you darken the door of a “Billy” Sun- 
day tabernacle, but will do all in your 
power to tear down in this land the 
many altars he has built to his fire God 
Moloch. Life is earnest, life is real; 
do not desecrate that which is sacred; 
better try to make playthings of cy- 
clones and forked lightnings than to 
make sport at the expense of the Eter- 
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nal. He says to such: “I will mock nobling, prize purity and dignity, pin 
when you call, I will laugh when your your faith not to a pulpit trickster, but 
fear cometh, my glory I will not give to Him Who -arshals the host of 
unto another.” But God is very gra- heaven and calls the stars by name. 
cious to the upright. He will give Let there be a healthy, lofty public 
grace and glory to the reverent and _ sentiment that will make the world 
obedient, therefore humble yourself safe for freedom and Christianity. 

under His mighty hand and He will Finally, are “Billy eSunday’s con- 
exalt you in due time. Do not sell verts converted to Christ? They van- 
your birthright for a mess of pottage, ish like a vapor. ‘Men do not gather 
stand by all that is wholesome and en-_ _ grapes of thorns nor figs of thistles.” 





OUT IN CALIFORNY 


Hain’t they beautiful—these canyons deep in shade, 
The streams a-gushin’ thro’ the dusky vista’d glade, 
Softly singin’ yu a merry tune, an’ trippin’ 

O’er the rocks ez happy ez a bee a-sippin’ 

Honey from the fragrant flowers, er ez a child 
A-wanderin’ contentedly amid the wild? 


Hain’t it wonderful tu see the sunshine peak 

At yu from aroun’ the dimpled mountain’s cheek, 
Smilin’ ‘““How-dy-do” down thro’ the leaves above? 
Tu see the azure sky a-bendin’ low in love, 

An’ hear the birds a-twitt’r’n in the tranquil brake, 
A-biddin’ yu that most audacious task fersake ? 
Actually yu feel ez jubilant an’ free, 

Ez a roguish boy what whoop-hoorays in glee, 
When ole spring time calls him tu her sunny dells, 
When o’ the buddin’ trees an’ sassafras they smells. 


Hain’t it grand tu see primeval things about, 

When o’ the city ways yer tired, an’ kinder doubt 

If yu’ll ever rested git agin? The air— 

O, it’s pure an’ sweet, a breathin’ everywhere 

O’ the wilderness; an’ these big rollin’ hills, 

Make them we hev tu home ’pear small ez poster-bills. 
Shore God A’mighty when he made this Paradise, 
Fer beauty hed an eye, an’ warn’t afeered o’ size. 
Yu kin stretch yer arms out toward it all an’ say, 

“T’m monarch, proud of all I kin survey.” 

The spirit o’ this land, it sorter grips yer soul, 

An’ gim-ny whizzers young? Yu feel ’bout ten years ole! 
If yer youthful days yer hank’r’n fer agin, 

Come on! In Californy, growin’ old’s a sin! 


Patty E. Bain. 





The Revival of the Arab Nation 


By Sidney Low 


REAT events crowd upon us so 
{ thickly in these days that we 
are apt to miss their full sig- 
nificance at the moment. It is 
for this reason, I suppose, that our op- 
erations in Mesopotamia and Palestine, 
with all they involve and portend, have 
attracted comparatively little attention 
in England. Military experts and min- 
isters have gone out of their way to 
insist that Turkey-in-Asia is, after all, 
only a side issue, and that we must be 
careful not to make too much of Sir 
Stanley Maude’s brilliant achievement. 
One member of the government in a 
public speech referred to the subject 
mainly, as it would seem, to impress 
upon his hearers that “it is a damned 
long way from Bagdad to Berlin.” 

It is; and no doubt we shall not 
crush the Prussian autocracy or choke 
the U-boats by victories upon the Ti- 
gris. Nevertheless, the advance of 
Maude’s army up that river is much 
more than a mere local success. For 
my part, I believe that when the his- 
tory of the world war is written, with 
due regard to perspective, the Asiatic 
campaign will be deemed little inferior 
in importance to any other episode of 
the memorable spring of 1917. The 
Revolution in Russia, the German re- 
tirement from the Somme and _ the 
Aisne, the declaration of war by the 
United States. the coming of China 
into line with the Western Alliance— 
all these are world-shaking events. But 
so also is the expulsion of the Turk 
from the old capital of the Caliphs. 
For what it signifies is no less than the 
new birth of a nation; it implies the 
emancipation of a people who once 
created great empires, who gave the 
light of religion to Asia, and that of 
learning and science to Europe. 


The Arab race, long weakened, dis- 
inherited and degraded by its political 
divisions and the brutal tyranny of the 
Turanian barbarians, is coming into 
touch with Western civilization again,. 
after centures of isolaton and neglect. 
And when this union is consummated 
great results may be expected to en- 
sue. For the Arab intellect in the past 
has shown itself singularly responsive 
to external influences, and able to draw 
the best elements from any alien cul- 
ture with which it is in close contact. 
From the Turk, indeed, it has gained 
nothing, for the Turk had no culture 
worthy of the name, and never attained 
excellence save in war and _ govern- 
ment, chiefly by forcible methods, and 
by arts he did not care to impart to his 
subject populations. But Persia, 
Greece, Rome, Byxantium and Latin 
Christianity taught the Arabs much, 
and they proved themselves apt pu- 
pils. 

“When they met Rome they pro- 
duced Palmyra; when they met Byzan- 
tium they produced the brilliant Om- 
meyad civilization: when they ab- 
sorbed Sassanian culture they produced 
Bagdad; when they invaded Spain they 
produced Corova.” They built great 
cities as well as great States, so that 
the wastes of Irak, Mesopotamia and 
the Syrian desert are strewn with the 
imposing remains of their temples, 
their palaces. their theatres, their mon- 
umental tombs, their castles, their 
courts of justice, the ruins and rem- 
nants of a civilization that was for 
long the most elaborate and finished in 
all that part of the globe which lies 
between the Atlantic Ocean and the 
river-plains of China. 

The history of the Arab Caliphate 
has never been adequately written for 
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English readers, and its importance has 
been forgotten or ignored. Few of us 
remember that the Arabian Empire 
was in extent hardly less than that of 
Rome at its greatest expansion, and 
that it lasted longer than the realm of 
the Western Caesars. For more than 
six centuries Arab sovereigns ruled 
over Nearer Asia, Northern Africa, 
and no inconsiderable portion of Eu- 
rope, from the Upper Nile to the Black 
Sea, and from the Persian Gulf to the 
Pyrenees. The Ommeyad, Abbasid, 
and Fatimite Caliphs were lords of 
Egypt, Tripoli, of Morocco and Spain, 
of Syria and Cicilia, of Iran and Kho- 
rassan; and if they had composed their 
dynastic quarrels, and kept their re- 
bellious satraps and emirs in order, 
they might have mastered Italy and 
France as well, turned St. Peter’s into 
a mosque, and set Moslem doctors to 
expound the Koran at Oxford. 

They had their share of the vices 
and weaknesses of Oriental despotisms 
and they fell victims at last to the bar- 
barian mercenaries whose swords they 


hired. But they also revealed qualities 
which never have been so favorably 
exhibited by other Eastern govern- 


ments. Where they conquered they 
knew how to establish a settled ad- 
ministration which did not rest entirely 
upon military power; they fostered ag- 
riculture, trade, manufactures, irriga- 
tion; they had good laws and good 
judges; they showed a high respect for 
art, learning, literature, science and 
philosophy. They were the inheritors 
of that ancient Semitic civilization, 
older than Christianity or Mohamme- 
danism, older even than Rome and 
Greece, which, with its Hellenic and 
Iranian tincture, seemed at one time 
destined to prevail all round the Medit- 
erranean lands and far beyond them. 

Compared with the children of Ish- 
mael the Mongol and Tartar raiders 
from the steppes are late comers and 
interlopers in Southwestern Asia. In 
Anatolia and Cappadocia, until] com- 
paratively recent times, the rule of the 
Turks was at least tolerable; but in 
the Arab countries they have never 
been anything but plunderers and 
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armed despots, who have turned some 
of the most potentially fertile regions 
of the earth into a wilderness, and left 
to desolation and decay the sites of 
some of its most famous cities. The 
cradle of the human race, the lands of 
the Assyrians, the Chaldeans, the 
Phoenicians, the Israelites, the great 
river deltas, the sun-kissed shores of 
the Red Sea, and the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean belong by every moral and his- 
toric right to the Semitic peoples. With 
them Islam was a religion that made 
for culture, commerce and prosperity 
before all these were strangled by the 
hands of Mongol and Turanian con- 
querors. And as the result of this great 
war, which was intended to rivet upon 
Western Asia a militarism as deaden- 
ing as that of the Sultan, and more 
formidable, Arabia will be released 
and revivified. Semitic Islam has re- 
volted from the alien tyranny of Con- 
stantinople; an Arab king is installed 
at the seats of the Prophet; British 
arms are driving the Osmanli from Me- 
sopotamia and Syria; and Arabian 
freedom is to be restored under Brit- 
ish protection. It is something more 
than the dream of the Berlin financiers 
and railway promoters that the Anglo- 
Indian troops have shattered. They 
have opened a new chapter in world- 
history, or turned back to an old one. 
The importance of our successes in 
this region is quite understood by Tur- 
key’s Teutonic patrons, who recognize 
that their clients have sustained most 
disastrous reverses. Major Moraht 
finds himself compelled to admire the 
energy and skill with which the Anglo- 
Indian army has been directed. 
Bonar Law, in the House of Com- 
mons not unfairly pointed out that the 
capture of Bagdad was the result of a 
series of brilliant operations by British 
and Indian troops. The English have 
with their usual stubbornness set them- 
selves to restore the prestige which 
they had lost in Irak, and taken the 
means to do so from their remote base 
in India and their nearer one on the 
Persian Gulf... It will not be ex- 
plained till later why the Turkish Staff 
was not able to concentrate their 
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strength on threatened Bagdad. Any 
criticism is superfluous at a time when 
we do not know all the details. But 
this much is already clear—that the 
operations of the English were carried 
out with particular energy. We have 
no reason to doubt Bonar Law’s words, 
as they are proved by the success at- 
tained there. He said in the House 
of Commons that the Turks were vigor- 
ously pursued by the English, and 
that a large number of prisoners and 
war material had fallen into English 
hands. It is true that the Turks did 
not abandon their positions without 
fighting, but the English, nevertheless, 
succeeded in winning the very difficult 
passage over the Diala east of Bagdad. 
Apparently the Indian cavalry, which 
is being used as mounted infantry, has 
proved particularly useful in this re- 
gion. . . . The English had two ob- 
jects to fulfill—to restore their prestige 
in the East and to secure the petroleum 
wells in Persia and Mesopotamia. They 
have attained both objects, and al- 
though the war in Mesopotarnia is not 


yet decided, we must, if only in the in- 
terests of our Ally, earnestly hope that 
it wi!l soon be possible to transform the 


situation in the East. We are also 
thinking of the danger which ‘1reatens 
our Turkish Ally in Syria if the Eng- 
lish further extend their Al-Arish-Suez 
front into Palestine. Nor are we for- 
getting the political pressure which 
Great Britain is exerting on the more 
or less independent Arab chiefs. Now 
that the whole of Irak is in English 
hands, the sphere of influence of the 
Turks is much diminished. In spite 
of all assertions to the contrary, and in 
spite of all internal troubles, England 
still holds firm sway in Egypt, and her 
eyes are now looking towards the west 
coast of Arabia—the Hedjaz railway 
and the holy places. 

Sir Stanley Maude’s well conceived 
and admirably written proclamation to 
the people of the Bagdad Vilayet will 
take rank as an historic document 
scarcely less memorable than the abdi- 
cation manifesto of Tsar Nicholas II. 
It is the Charter of Freedom for the 
Arabic race. “Our armies,” says the 


British commander, “do not come into 
your lands as conquerors or enemies, 
but as liberators.” He recalls the glor- 
ies of Bagdad during the centuries 
when it was the capital of the Abbasid 
Caliphs. For a part of that time it was 
the most famous city of the world, with 
its two millions of inhabitants, its pal- 
aces, its gardens, its teeming ware- 
houses and busy factories, its colleges 
and libraries, its poets and philoso- 
phers and mathematicians. In the days 
of Harun-al-Raschid, and for two hun- 
dred years afterwards, Bagdad was to 
London and Paris what London and 
Paris are today to Sofia and Serajevo. 

“The Bagdad of Harun-al-Raschid,” 
says the writer already quoted, “was 
not a disorderly agglomeration of tor- 
turous. streets, picturesque ruins, 
pointed arches, slender minarets, 
ragged awnings and crumbling walls. 
It was built on a rigid system with 
broad avenues, named and ordered 
quarters, solid and businesslike gov- 
ernment offices, square towers, and 
massive walls. It was not inhabited 
by a squalid and ragged population, 
sunken in disease and poverty, but was 
an orderly capital with a perfect police 
system, regular cantonment of troops, 
colleges, observatories, exchanges, law 
courts, hospitals, poor-houses, public 
baths, trade unions and guilds. There 
was society in Bagdad; wits and poets, 
philosophers and statesmen, lexicogra- 
phers, learned doctors and metaphysi- 
cians met and conversed in schools and 
assemblies. Through the pages of the 
old chroniclers one gets small vlimpses 
of that extraordinary and elaborate 
world which pivoted on Bagdad, for 
Bagdad was not an oasis in the wilder- 
ness; Damascus, Kirkisiya, Ragga, Mo- 
sul, Ras-ul-Ain, Erbil, and scores more 
great cities surrounded it. Now many 
of them are marked by mere undula- 
tions in the soil. 

Such was the Arab world which 
pushed forth armies to farthest Turk- 
estan, and had, before the building of 
Bagdad, stretched out its advance 
guards beyond the Pyrenees. And be 
it said, though the Arabs were conquer- 
ors, yet were they not destroyed. So 
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long as the lordship of Islam was in 
Arab hands, intellect, architecture and 
commerce flourished. Frequently op- 
pressors, often tyrants, the provincial 
Governors of the Arab Caliphs hardly 
ever left a province without adding to 
it some monument or institution. 
Bagdad under the Abbasids was not 
only the center of a great organized em- 
pire, but it was also the seat of the fin- 
est culture of the time—a culture that 
taught Europe astronomy, algebra, 
chemistry, medicine and treasured the 
wisdom of the Greeks through the 
Dark Ages. While Christendom was 
slowly struggling out of the chaos of 
barbarism and tribal war, Arabian art- 
ists were decorating the jeweled halls 
of Granada and Cordova, Arabian 
scholars were writing commentaries on 
Aristotle, Arabian craftsmen were 
weaving the exquisite fabrics which 
no Western hands could make. Those 
were the great days of Islam, when it 
seemed as if Islam rather than Christ- 
ianity would pass down to later ages 
the civilization the ancient world has 


left behind in its fall. 
a a 
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And then the destroyers from the 
North swept out the Arab Caliphate in 
blood and fire. “Since the days of Ha- 
laka,” writes Sir Stanley Maude, in 
words that will awake an echo in the 
hearts of educated Moslems, “your city 
and your lands have beer subject to 
the tyranny of strangers, your palaces 
have fallen into ruins, your gardens 
have sunk in desolation, and your fore- 
fathers end yourselves have groaned in 
bondage.” It is truly said. Halaka or 
Hulagu, the grandson of Genghiz 
Khan, at the head of a great Mongol 
army, captured Bagdad, in 1258, slew 
Mostasim, the last of the Abbasid Ca- 
liphs with most of his family, sacked 
the city, burned many of the palaces 
and public buildings, and killed a large 
number of the inhabitants. Forty-three 
years later the city was again sacked, 
with horrible bloodshed and massacre, 
by Timur. Under the Tartars and the 
Ottoman Turks, their successors, the 
glory of Bagdad passed away, its popu- 
lation dwindled, end its trade decayed, 
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only to be in some small degree re- 
vived when English steamers began to 
navigate the Tigris in the nineteenth 
century. The ancient wealth of Meso- 
potamia depended upon a system of 
irrigation as elaborate and life-giving 
as that of the Nile Valley itself. The 
Mongols wrecked the canals and dams 
and sluices which had been kept in or- 
der for three thousand years, and the 
country fell back to marsh and swamp, 
or to parched and barren waste, with- 
ering under the pitiless sun. 

The Arabs, never wholly subdued, 
but plundered and oppressed so far as 
the process could be performed with 
safety, were dispersed, divided, and 
incited to internecine quarrels by their 
Turkish masters. Some went back to 
the nomadic life of the desert; some 
sought an outlet for their enterprise 
and commercial instincts in Africa. In 
Nejd the tribesmen returned to the old 
clannish isolation, suspicious of one an- 
other, fiercely hostile to all strangers. 
In Lower Mesopotamia the failure of 
agriculture and the neglect of irrigation 
have ruined the land that once bloomed 
like a garden—the Garden of Eden— 
and changed the local Arab “from a 
prosperous husbandman into an am- 
phibious predatory savage.” In Pales- 
tine and Hedjas the peasants have 
toiled on, hopeless and sullen, but with 
the irrepressible vitality of the Semitic 
stock, under the exactions of rapacious 
officials, corrupt recruiting agents, in- 
satiable Turkish tax-gatherers and 
shady Levantine financiers. Robbed, 
bullied and dragooned, the Arabs of 
the Red Sea coast and the uplands 
have chafed restlessly under the Turk- 
ish yoke, and even in the Holy places 
themselves the alien Padishah has only 
retained his authority by arrangement 
with the local potentates. In the Ye- 
men Turkish battalions have been 
thrown away year after year in the fu- 
tile attempt to make Ottoman govern- 
ment a reality in that untamable prov- 
ince. The Turkish hold was weaken- 
ing in Southern Arabia even before the 
present war. In 1912 the Stamboul 
government purchased the neutrality 
of Iman Yahia in the war with Italy by 

















granting autonomy to his district. 
Sheikh Idris, the other powerful chief 
in the Yemen, refused to accept the 
gift of the Turkish governorship of the 
Asir, and demanded the virtual inde- 
pendence of the province, failing which 
he continued to harass and obstruct the 
Ottoman troops and officials. If the 
Arabs could have found a leader able 
to overcome their inveterate particu- 
larism, and their incapacity to act in 
concert, they might have driven out 
Turkish pashardom long ago. 

This lack of political aptitude, the 
disinclination to subordnate local feel- 
ing and personal ambition to the com- 
mon cause, weakened the Caliphate 
even in its best days. Under the Otto- 
man regime the tendency has been ag- 
gravated. Bitter rivalries have been 
deliberately fomented between the 
chiefs and sheikhs; while the intelli- 
gent and often highly educated mem- 
bers of the active mercantile and pro- 
fessional communities of the towns 
have been so worried, hampered and 
depressed by misgovernment, official 
extortion and social persecution that 
many of them have quitted the country 
in despair, and have turned their tal- 
ents to more profitable uses in Egypt 
or the United States. For many gener- 
ations past the Arabs have been a peo- 
ple rather than a nation. But they are 
a vigorous people still, endowed with 
many notable gifts of mind and body. 
In physique the Arab remains, as he 
has always been, among the finest 
specimens of the human race. Tall and 
lithe and supple, with his eagle eye, his 
clear-cut features, his skin of dark 
clive, his straight limbs, his small, 
delicate hands, his royal gait as he 
strides along in pink turban and snowy 
burnouse, the Arab dragoman in Cairo 
or Tangier is a magnificent creature 
who has been known to rouse romantic 
sentiment in the hearts of feminine 
tourists from Northern and Western 
lands. Baron de Larrey, who was sur- 
geon-general to Napoleon in his expe- 
dition to the East, wrote of the Arabs: 
“Their physical structure is in all re- 
spects more perfect than that of Euro- 
peans; their organs of sense exquis- 
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itely acute, their size above the average 
of men in general, their forms robust 
and elegant, their color brunette; their 
intelligence proportionate to their phy- 
sical perfection, and without doubt su- 
perior, other things being equal, to that 
of other nations.” This, no doubt, is 
putting the case too high; but all the 
evidence of those who know the Arabs 
at close quarters, whether in Arabia or 
in Africa, goes to show that their un- 
fortunate history has not produced de- 
generacy, and that they retain many of 
the intellectual as well as the corporeal 
qualities of their ancestors. They are 
still brave, quick-witted, humorous, 
shrewd, temperate, dignified and po- 
lite, still keenly addicted to poetry, 
theology and disputation, still adven- 
turous, observant and resourceful. 

The “nationality” movement that has 
pulsed through the Nearer East is only 
beginning to stir among the Arabs. But 
they have the elements of nationhood 
—race-consciousness, religion, lan- 
guage, a common tradition, and a dis- 
tinctive culture embodied in an ancient 
and noble literature that is stil] vital. 
Energetic, intelligent, physically ro- 
bust, born traders, and excellent fight- 
ers, the Arabs have been sacrificed too 
long to the political misfortunes and in- 
ternal dissensions which have rendered 
them for many centuries the prey and 
victims of peoples far inferior to them- 
selves in all the essentials of civiliza- 
tion. 

The time is ripe for an Arab revival, 
and with their delivery from the crude 
military autocracy that usurped the 
Moslem papacy it should make rapid 
progress. The Ottoman Padishah has 
been superseded in Egypt by the in- 
dependent Sultan, and in Arabia by 
the King of Hedjaz, who is now the 
guardian of the Holy Cities. Sir Stan- 
ley Maude’s army and the Russians 
have been pressing the Turkish forces 
back towards the Taurus, and Sir Ar- 
chibald Murray is advancing into Sy- 
ria. The latter country, if one-quarter 
of the troops we threw away in the 
Dardanelles had been landed at Alex- 
andretta, would long since have been 
in our hands, and its inhabitants saved 
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from a massacre almost equal in atro- 
city to that of the Armenians. 

What will be the eventual political 
constitution of the countries wrested 
from the Turks it would be premature 
to discuss. Arab independence may 
be easier to achieve than Arab unity; 
for the nation has been too long sun- 
dered by local divisions and sectional 
jealousies to come together easily. Im- 
proved railway communication and 
the growth of industry and commerce 
may gradually bridge the distances 
that separate the various branches of 
the race, and co-ordinate communities 
which move on such widely different 
planes of existence as the tribesmen of 
Nefud and the traders of Damascus. 
Beirut, and Hodeida. Mesopotamia, 
though predominantly Arabic in popu- 
lation, is economically linked to Per- 
sia and the Gulf.region rather than to 
the Arabian Peninsula, and for a time 
at least, as Sir Thomas Holdich has 
pointed out in a recent number of this 
Review, an Arab “Home Rule” re- 
gime in Irak would have to be but- 
tressed by British power, which can- 
not afford to relax its hold upon the 
Euphrates estuary and the line from 
Bagdad to Basra. 

In any case we may take it that the 
Arabs of Syria, Arabia and the Eu- 
phrates basin will not go back to Turk- 
ish misrule after the war. In one form 
or another a group of free Arab States 
under British and French protection, 


will be established between the Per- 
sian Gulf, the Red Sea, and the Med- 
iterranean. They will form an effec- 
tive barrier against Teutonic and Tu- 
ranian advance towards the southeast; 
and they will have an excellent chance 
of showing that Islam is not necessar- 
ily associated with stagnation and de- 
cay. The Arab renaissance is assur- 
edly not the least momentous, or the 
least interesting, of the results that 
will accrue to humanity from the de- 
feat of Turkish barbarism and Prus- 
sian militarism. 

In the meanwhile we must bear in 
mind that the military issue is not quite 
decided. There may be hard fighting 
stili, not only for the Anglo-Egyptian 
army in Syria, but also for the Anglo- 
Indian army in Mesopotamia. From 
the Russians little can be expected, at 
least for some time; and the Turks are 
sending down heavy drafts with the 
evident intention of making a vigor- 
ous bid for the recovery of the Bad- 
hada road. It is absolutely essential 
that this enterprise should be defeated. 
Bitter as is our need for fighting men 
elsewhere, we must yet continue to 
keep General Maude’s army at the re- 
quisite strength, by the dispatch of 
fresh and adequate reinforcements 
from the United Kingdom, and from 
India, and those other portions of the 
British Empire in which troops, well 
fitted for Oriental warfare, can be lev- 
ied and trained. 





TWO PARTS EARTH 


In choosing sweetheart’s natures, 
Which is better worth, 

One part heaven and one part hell, 
Or only two parts earth? 





M. C. Davies. 





The Divine Plan of the Ages 


Object of Our Lord’s Return “The Restitution of All Things” 


Part 


HE second coming of Christ is a 
theme which for many years 
has been brought into so much 
disrepute‘ that a large number 
of intelligent people today have come 
to treat the subject with indifference 
and to refuse to give it any serious 
consideration. Consequently the sug- 
gestion that Christ will return to earth 
to forward the great mission begun 
nineteen centuries ago is frequently 
met with the stolid smile of the cynic. 
We believe, however, that all will 
acknowledge that this matter is treated 
lightly, not because there are no 
grounds for expecting a Second Ad- 
vent, nor because there is nothing of 
vital importance involved in our Sav- 
ior’s Return, but rather because of 
certain absurd and foolish notions 
which have been widely proclaimed, 
and which have sadly distorted and 
. misrepresented both the Object and 
the Manner of Christ’s Second Com- 
ing. These false concepts have done 
much harm. Nearly all the orthodox 
creeds teach that Christ will come 
again in the flesh, that the resurrec- 
tion of the dead will take place within 
twenty-four hours, that the saintly will 
rise to meet the Lord in the air, and 
that then fire will fall from heaven and 
consume the whole earth A few— 
Premillennialists—claim that Christ 
will reign in fleshly glory for a thou- 
sand years to bless the living of man- 
kind. All this the majority of Chris- 
tians disown as ridiculous nonsense 
because they believe nothing, either 
of the creeds or of the Bible. A mi- 
nority disown it because they perceive 
its inconsistency with God’s Word. 
The writer wishes to be counted in 
with the minority. 


IX 


With al] these unreasonable and un- 
scriptural impressions before the mind, 
it is not to be wondered at that many 
well-meaning Christians have been dis- 
couraged from giving serious thought 
to this all-important doctrine. Indeed, 
there is perhaps no other theme given 
such prominence in the Bible as this 
one. More than three hundred texts 
in the New Testament alone refer to 
Messiah’s glorious Second Advent. 
Therefore we presume it is admitted 
and believed by all familiar with 
Scripture, that our Lord wished His 
disciples to understand that for some 
purpose, at some time and in some 
manner He would come again. True, 
He said, “Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the Age” (Mat- 
thew 28:20); and by His Spirit and 
His Word He has been with the 
Church continually, guiding, directing, 
comforting and sustaining His saints, 
as well as cheering them in all their 
afflictions. But though the Church has 
been blessedly conscious of His 
knowledge of all her ways, and of His 
constant care and love, yet she longs 
for His promised return; for when He 
said, “If I go, I will come again,’ He 
certainly referred to a SECOND PER- 
SONAL COMING.—John 14:3. 


Time and Purpose of Christ's Return. 


Some think that in making this 
promise our Lord had in mind the de- 
scent of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost; 
others, the destruction of Jerusalem, 
etc. Apparently these overlook the 
fact that in the Revelation, written 
some sixty years after Pentecost and 
twenty-six years after the destruction 
of the Holy City, He that was dead 
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and is alive—the risen Christ—speaks 
of the event as still future, saying, 
“Behold, I come quickly, and My re- 
ward is with Me.” And the inspired 
John replies, “Even so, come, Lord 
Jesus.”—Rev. 22:12, 20. 

Quite a number think that when 
sinners are converted Christ comes, 
and that He will thus continue to come 
until all the world is converted. Then, 
they say, He will have fully come. 
These evidently forget the Scriptural 
testimony on the subject, which de- 
clares the reverse of their expectation 
—that at the time of our Lord’s Sec- 
ond Coming the world will be far from 
conversion, that “in the last days peril- 
ous times shali come, for men shall be 
lovers of pleasure more than lovers of 
God,” that “evil men and _ seducers 
shall wax worse and worse, deceiving 
and being deceived.” They forget 
the Master’s special warning to His 
Little Flock: “Take heed to yourselves 
lest that Day come upon you _ un- 


awares; for as a snare shall it come on 
all them (not taking heed) that dwell 


on the face of the whole earth.” Again, 
we may rest assured that when it is 
said: “All kindreds of the earth shall 
wail because of Him,” when they see 
Him coming, no reference is made to 
the conversion of sinners. Do all men 
wail because of the conversion of sin- 
ners? On the contrary, if this pas- 
sage refers—as almost all admit—to 
Christ’s presence on earth, it teaches 
that all mankind will not love His ap- 
pearing, as they certainly would if all 
were converted —2 Tim. 3:1-4, 13; 
Rev. 1:7. 

Some expect an actual return of the 
Lord, but set the time of the event a 
long way off, claiming that through the 
efforts of the Church in her present 
condition, the world must be  con- 
verted, and that thus the Millennial 
Age will be introduced. They claim 
that when the world has been con- 
verted, Satan bound, the knowledge of 
the Lord caused to fill the whole earth, 
and when the nations learn war no 
more, then the work of the Church 
in her present condition will be ended; 
and that when she has accomplished 


this great and difficult task, the Lord 
will come to wind up earthly affairs, 
reward believers and condemn sin- 
ners. 

Some Scriptures, taken disconnect- 
edly, seem to favor this view. But 
when God’s Word and Plan are viewed 
as a whole, they will be found to favor 
the opposite view; namely, that Christ 
comes before the conversion of the 
world, and reigns for the purpose of 
converting mankind; that the Church 
is now being tried; and that the re- 
ward promised the overcomers is that 
after being glorified they shall share 
with Him in that Reign, which is God’s 
appointed means of blessing the world 
and of causing the knowledge of the 
Lord to come to every creature. Such 
are the Lord’s special promises to His 
people.—Rev. 3:21; 20-4. 


Selection of the Church During This 
Age. 


We would here call attention to two 
texts chiefly relied upon by those who 
claim that the Lord will not return 
until after the Millennium. One is, 
“This Gospel of the Kingdom shall be 
preached in all the world for a witness 
unto all nations; and then shall the 
end come.” (Matt. 24:14.) The 
claim is that this text has reference to 
the world’s conversion before the end 
of the Gospel Age. But witnessing to 
the world does not imply the conver- 
sion of the world. The text says noth- 
ing about how the testimony will be 
received. This witness has already 
been given. As long ago as 1861 the 
reports of the Bible Societies showed 
that the Gospel had been published in 
every language of earth, though not all 
of earth’s millions had received it. No; 
not one-half of the sixteen hundred 
millions living have ever heard the 
name of Jesus. Yet the condition of 
the text is fulfilled—the Gospel has 
been preached in all the world for a 
witness—to every Nation. 

In Acts 15:14 St. James tells that 
the main object of the Gospel in the 
present Age is “to take out a people” 
for Christ’s name—the overcoming 








Church which, at His Second Advent, 
will be united to Him and receive His 


name. The witnessing to the world 
during this Age is a secondary object. 

The other text relied upon by Post- 
milliennialists is Psalm 110:1.—“Sit 
Thou on My right hand until I make 
Thine enemies Thy footstool.’ The 
vague, indefinite idea regarding this 
text seems to be that somewhere in the 
heavens Christ sits on a material throne 
until the work of subduing all things is 
accomplished for Him through the 
Church. and that then He comes to 
reign. This is a misconception. The 
Throne of God referred to by the 
Psalmist is not a material one, but is a 
figurative expression meaning the 
Divine rulership, to share which our 
Lord Jesus has been exalted. 

St. Paul declares, “God hath highly 
exalted him (Jesus) and given Him a 
name above every name”—authority 
above every other, next to the Father. 
(Phil. 2:3-11.) If Christ sits upon a 
material throne until His enemies are 
made His footstool—all subdued— 
then of course He cannot return until 
all things are subdued. But if the 
phrase “right hand” in this text refers, 
not to a fixed bench or a locality, but, 
as we claim, to power, authority, ruler- 
ship, it follows that the text under con- 
sideration would in no wise conflict 
with the other Scripture which teaches 
that He comes to “subdue all things 
unto Himself,” by virtue of the power 
vested in Him.—Phil. 3:21; 1 Cor. 
15 :28. 


Ransom and Restitution. 


A further examination of God’s re- 
vealed Plan will give a broader view of 
the object of both Advents; and we 
should remember that both events 
stand related as parts of one Plan. The 
specific work of the First Advent was 
to PROVIDE THE RANSOM-PRICE 
for Adam and his posterity; and that 
the Second Advent is to restore, bless 
and liberate mankind—whosoever will. 
Having given His life a Ransom for 
all, our Savior ascended to present that 
sacrifice to the Father, thus making 


THE DIVINE PLAN OF THE AGES 
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reconciliation for man’s iniquity. He 
terries and permits “the prince of this 
world” to continue rule of evil, until 
after the election of “the Bride, the 
Lamb’s Wife,” who must overcome the 
influences of the present evil world in 
order to be accounted worthy of such 
honor. Then will be due to commence 
the work of giving to the world of 
mankind the great blessings secured to 
them by His sacrifice; and He will 
come forth to bless all the families of 
the earth. 

The Apostle informs us that Jesus 
has been absent from earth—in 
Heaven—during the time from His as- 
cension to the beginning of the Times 
of Restitution, the Millennial Age— 
‘“‘whom the Heaven must retain UNTIL 
the Times of Restitution of all things.” 
(Acts 3:18-21.) Since the Scriptures 
thus teach that the object of our Lord’s 
Second Advent is the Restitution of all 
things, and that at the time of His ap- 
pearing the nations are so far from be- 
ing converted as to be angry (Rev. 11- 
18), and in opposition, it must be ad- 
mitted either that the Church will fail 
to accomplish her mission, and that 
thus God’s Plan will be thus far frus- 
trated, or else—as we claim and have 
shown—that the conversion of the 
world in the present Age was not ex- 
pected of the Church, but that her 
mission has been to preach the Gospel 
in all the world for a WITNESS, and 
to prepare herself under Divine direc- 
tion for her great future work. God 
has by no means exhausted His 
power for the world’s conversion. Nay 
He has not yt EVEN ATTEMPTED 
the world’s conversion. 

This may seem a strange statement 
to some; but let such reflect that if 
God has attempted such a work He 
has signally failed; for, as we have 
seen, only a small fraction of earth’s 
billions have ever intelligently heard 
of the ONLY NAME whereby they 
must be saved. We have merely 
stated forcibly the teachings of some 
of the leading sects—Baptists, Presby- 
terians and others—namely, that.God 
is electing or selecting out of the world 
a “little flock,’ a Church. They be- 
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lieve that God will do no more than 
choose this Church; but we find the 
Scriptures to teach a further step in 
the Divine Plan—RESTITUTION for 
the world, to be accomplished through 
the elect Church, when completed and 
glorified. The “little flock,” the over- 
comers, of this Gospel Age are only 
the Body of “THE SEED” in whom 
or by whom all the families of the 
earth are to be blessed—Galatians 
3:8, 16, 29. 


Election and Free Grace. 


Those who claim that for six thou- 
sand years Jehovah has been trying to 
convert the world, but all the time fail- 
ing, must find it difficult to reconcile 
such views with the Bible assurance 
that all God’s purposes shall be accom- 
plished. (Isaiah 55:11.) The fact 
that the world has not yet been con- 
verted, and that the knowledge of the 
Lord has not yet filled the earth, is 
proof that it has not yet been sent on 
that mission. 


This brings us to the two lines of 
thought which have divided Christians 


for Centuries—Election and Free 
Grace. That both doctrines have 
Scriptural support, no Bible student 
will deny. This fact should lead us at 
once to surmise that in some way both 
must be true; but in no way can they 
be reconciled except by observing 
Heaven’s law—ORDER—and “rightly 
dividing the Word of Truth” on the 
subject. This order, as represented in 
the Plan of the Ages, will clearly show 
us that while an Election has pro- 
gressed during the present and past 
Ages, God’s gracious provision for the 
world in general during the Millennial 
Age is what is by way of distinction 
designated Free Grace. If the distinc- 
tive features of the Epochs and Dis- 
pensations outlined in a preceding ar- 
ticle be kept in mind, and if all pas- 
sages relating to Election and Free 
Grace be examined and located, it will 
be found that all those which treat of 
Election apply to the present and past 
Ages, while those which teach Free 
Grace are fully applicable to the Mil- 
lennial Age. 


However, Election as taught in the 
Bible is not the arbitrary coercion, or 
fatalism, usually believed and taught 
by its advocates, but a selection ac- 
cording to fitness and adaptability to 
the end God has in view, during the 
period appointed for that purpose. 

The doctrine of Free Grace, advo- 
cated by our Methodist friends, is also 
a much grander display of God’s 
abounding favor than its most earnest 
advocates have ever taught. God’s 
grace or favor in Christ is ever free. 
in the sense of being unmerited. But 
since the fall of man into sin up to the 
present time certain of God’s favors 
have been restricted to certain individ- 
uals, nations and classes; while in the 
next Age all minkind will be invited 
to share the favors then offered on con- 
ditions then made known to all, and 
whosoever may come and drink at life’s 
fountain freely.—Rev. 22:17. 

Glancing backward, we notice the se- 
lection or election of Abraham and cer- 
tain of his offspring as the channels 
through which the promised Seed, the 
Blesser of all mankind, would come. 
We also note the selection of Israel 
from among all nations as the one in 
whom, typically, God illustrated how 
the great work for the world would be 
accomplished. Speaking to that peo- 
ple God said: “You only have I known 
of all the families of the earth.” (Amos 
3:2.) This people alone was recog- 
nized until] Christ came; and even dur- 
ing His ministry on earth the Master 
explained that He was “not sent but 
to the lost sheep of the house of Is- 
rael.” (Matt. 10:5,6; 15:24.) All His 
time was devoted to them until His 
death; and then was done His first 
work for the world, the first display of 
His free and all-abounding grace. 
which in “due time” shall indeed be a 
blessing to all. This, God’s grandest 
gift, was not for Israel only, but for 
all the world; for “Jesus Christ by the 
grace of God tasted death for EVERY 
MAN.”—Heb. 2:9. 

In the Gospel Age also a certain sort 
of election obtains. Some parts of the 
world are more favored with the Gos- 
pel—free to all who hear—than are 
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others. Glance at a map of the world, 
and see how small is the portion en- 
lightened or blessed to any appreciable 
degree by the Gospel of Christ. 


When Restitution Will Begin. 


When the called-out company in the 
end of this Gospel Age is complete, 
then the Plan of God for the 
WORLD’S SALVATION will begin. 
Not until selected, developed and ex- 
alted to power will THE SEED bruise 
the Serpent’s head. “The God of 
Peace shall bruise Satan under your 
feet SHORTLY.” (Gen. 3:15; Rom. 
16:20.) In the end of the Age, when 
the Bride is made ready (Rev. 19:7), 
the Bridegroom comes; and they that 
are ready will go in with Him to the 
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Marriage. The Second Adam and the 
Second Eve become one; and then will 
begin the glorious work of Restitution. 
Then will go forth the proclamation: 
“The Spirit and the Bride say, Come; 
and let him that heareth say, Come; 
and let him that is athirst come. And 
whosoever will, let him take of the 
Water of Life freely.” (Rev. 22:17.) 
Thus, with Satan bound, evil influences 
restrained, and the knowledge of the 
Lord filling the whole earth, humanity 
will be on trial for life. The obedient 
will be restored to human perfection 
and Paradise; while the unwilling and 
disobedient shall be destroyed in the 
Second Death, from which there shall 
be no further salvation—Rev. 21:13, 
14. 





In the Realm 


“The Boys’ Book of Scouts.” by Percy 
Keese Fitzhugh, author of “Along 
the Mohawk Trail,” etc. 


Every boy, whether he has “Scout” 
to his name or not, will be glad to 
make the acquaintance of the hardy 
pioneers whose adventures are re- 
corded in the “Book of Scouts.” 
Merely to call the roll will give an ink- 
ling of the high deeds of adventure 
that here await us. George Rogers 
Clarke, the Kentuckian, who wrested 
two forts in the West from the British 
during the Revolution; Davy Crockett, 
the Tennesseean, who after a pictur- 
esque career lost his life in the famous 
fight of the Alamo; Sam Houston, Kit 
Carson, Daniel Boone, Francis Mar- 
ion, Lewis and Clarke, “Buffalo Bill” 
—these are only a partial list of the 
scouts whose deeds are narrated. 
There are twenty chapters in all, and 
not one would be willingly skipped by 
a wide-awake lad. The spirit of ad- 
venture they reveal is by no means 
their sole value. Each one of these 
intrepid men played a significant part 
in the development of our country—a 
part which too often passes unnoticed 


of Bookland 


in works of general history. The pio- 
neer activities of our early scouts, haz- 
ardous in the extreme, laid the foun- 
dation upon which State after State 
has come into being. They added new 
stars to our flag. While separate vol- 
umes have been written about some, 
the present book is valuable in lining. 
them up, as it were, into as intrepid a 
body of heroes as ever thrilled and 
inspired a younger generation of 
“Scouts.” The history of adventure 
knows no characters more wholesome 
and rugged; and the best of it is that 
their stories are true. It is history that 
no boy will need urging to read. 

$1.25 net. Thomas Y. Crowell, New 
York. 


“The Quest of El Dorado,” by Rev. J. 
A. Zahm, C. S. C., Ph. D. Author 
of “Through South America’s South- 
land.” 


Enthusiasm and delightfully enter- 
taining adventures mark this most 
readable book, a pen picture of the 
great Spanish conquistadores who 
opened up a new world. 

The legend of El Dorado was one 
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of the most famous stories told by the 
American Indians to foreign invaders. 
El Dorado was, according to their 
story, always found just beyond the 
horizon line and the Indians were only 
too glad to describe the marvels of that 
land for the purpose of hastening the 
departure of the greedy fortune hunter. 
Expedition after expedition was sent 
into that unknown country and thrill- 
ing and many terrible stories have been 
told of the results of these journeys— 
always ending in failure. Father Zahm 
has collected these stories and has de- 
veloped them into a most valuable 
volume. The book has all the fasci- 
nation of a novel and is profusely il- 
lustrated by rare and interesting pic- 
tures and a number of valuable maps. 

$1.50 net. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. 


“Mother Goose Pictures.” 


For the youngsters of the family 
who have reached an age where they 


are beginning to enjoy pictures, this 
black silhouette picture book furnishes 
a perpetual joy. The pictures and ac- 
companying rhymes cover the tales of 
Old Mother Goose, her extraordinary 
adventures, the tales of the Cow that 
Jumped Over the Moon, together with 


other amusing stories. The  silhou- 
ettes are in deep black distributed over 
each page, and are designed so that 
the little folk can cut them out and 
paste them on another sheet of black 
paper, so that the birds, animals, trees, 
houses, etc., can be finished with black 
on both sides. The book offers origi- 
nality to the little folk, and each can 
attack the cutting out of the silhouettes 
as they please. For sale at all stores 
where children’s books are carried. 

Published by Lloyd Adams Noble, 
31 West street, New York. 


“Pieces That Have Won Prizes,” com- 
piled and arranged by Frank C. Mc- 
Hale. 


This is a compendium of the gems 
of thought covering gems of poetry 
and short prose stories that have won 
success on the platform. Naturally, 


the finest pieces of many of the mas- 
ters of literature are in this little vol- 
ume; so are many of those with genius 
sufficiently strong to indite a prose 
story or a poem that survived the 
years. To those readers who aspire 
to a public career, this volume will 
prove invaluable. At the same time it 
ought to be in the homes of all those 
who wish to have at the least a bowing 
acquaintance with the popular short 
literary pieces of their generation. 
Lloyd Adams Noble, New York. 


“A Cry of the Soul,” by Anne C. New- 
bigging. 

The touch of genius for martyrdom 
is a part of the feminine make up 
quite beyond the average man. He is 
generally impatient of it, especially 
if it affects himself—it has, on occa- 
sion, been dubbed plain stubbornness; 
but it is often something he cannot 
beat down nor get around. When 
Frank Lealand and Mary Johnson 
looked into one another’s eyes their 
fates were sealed; but neither the wo- 
man’s great love nor the man’s burning 
passion and ardent wooing could over- 
come the barrier between them, for 
Mary was a newly made convert to the 
Mormon faith, which the gallant officer 
hotly despised—with reason, as ap- 
pears later. The developments which 
finally convince Mary of the mistaken- 
ness of her zeal and bring the lovers 
happily together “forever after” are 
dramatic, often tragic, sometimes 
funny but always interesting. 

$1.50 net. Sherman, French & Co., 
Boston. 


“The Top of the Wine-Jar,” by Fred- 
erick Rowland Marvin. 


The contents of this interesting vol- 
ume furnishes selections in prose and 
verse of the writings of Frederick 
Rowland Marvin, gathered and ar- 
ranged with an introduction by Living- 
ston Stebbins. 

The various prose extracts are 
grouped under twelve headings. To 
God, Religion, and Immortality and 
Philosophy and Opinion every age and 
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creed contribute. No less interesting 
than the exotic and unfamiliar opinions 
and beliefs of others noted are the 
deductions and philosophizings of the 
author himself. 

Philosopher and man of the world 
have much in common; the poise of 
both requires somewhat the same fa- 
miliarity with and nice estimate of 
men and things. So in Oracles and 
Counsels, Toi] and Endeavor, and Civ- 
ics, Heroism and Patriotism, it is not 
surprising to find the philosopher 
turning to more worldly matters with 
equal wit and discretion. Therein good 
health, good manners and morals, good 
taste and good sense are justly valued 
and aptly remarked upon, as are good 
government and its components. 

The gentler side of life is represent- 
ed by Woman, Love and Home, Kind- 
ness to Animals, and Nature. The 
speculations of the second regarding 
the possible immortality of the lower 
animals are fascinating. High ideals 
of womanhood, love and home are 
cherished, and the brief glimpses into 
the loves of well known men and wo- 
men as well as generalizations upon 
love, marriage and divorce are good 
reading. 

$1.50 net. Sherman, French & Co., 
Peston. 


“All In It ‘K. (I)’ Carries On,” by 
Maj. Ian Hay Beith. Author of “The 
First Hundred Thousand,” “Getting 
Together,” “Pip,” etc. 


This is the continued narrative of 
the exploits of “K 1,” promised by 
Captain Beith in “The First Hundred 
Thousand,” “if Providence wills.” 

Following the fierce drive described 
in the last chapters of “The First Hun- 
dred Thousand,” the regiment was al- 
lowed just two days’ rest and was then 
ordered to Belgium, to a particularly 
hot sector of the trench-line. After the 
famous “Christmas drive” made by 
the Germans at Ypress, the regiment 
was transferred again to France, and 
the narrative closes with Captain 
Beith’s return to England after the 
battle of the Somme. 


Besides stories of actual fighting, 
there are descriptions of the work of 
field telephone men and others, told 
with all the vividness, humor and hu- 
man interest that have made “The 
First Hundred Thousand” the most 
popular book of the war. 

Since then Captain Beith has been 
assigned by the military staff of Eng- 
land to tell of his experiences in the 
war in order to make Americans ac- 
quainted with the details of actual 
warfare “over there.” 

$1.50 net. Houghton, Miflin Co., 
Boston. 


“The Laws of Health and Property, 
and How to Apply Them,” by Clara 
Chamberlain McLean. 


After twelve years’ study of psy- 
chology and most of the spiritual cults 
of the world, as well as studying under 
the best teachers and acquiring actual 
experience the author believes that she 
is in a position to set forth the esoteric 
and exoteric laws to those who seek 
the truth. She pays a high tribute to 
the powers and aspirations of Mrs. 
Baker G. Eddy, the founder of the 
Christian Science Church. “Having 
tried out the laws of The Spirit prag- 
matically, and proved by their fruits 
their dependability, I send my humble 
message, with its technique, knowing 
that through the beautiful law of At- 
tractions, all of those who are tuned to 
my key, and are ready for the word, 
will find it.” 

50 cts. net. The Elizabeth Towne 
Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


“How to Get What You Want,” by 
Orison Swett Marden, author of 
“The Victorious Attitude,” “Peace 
Power and Plenty,” etc. 


The most valuable thing which ever 
comes into a life is that experience, 
that book, that sermon, that person, 
that incident, that emergency, that ac- 
cident, that catastrophe—that some- 
thing which touches the springs of a 
man’s inner nature and flings open the 
doors of his great within, revealing its 
hidden resources. In a measure that 
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is what this book attempts to do for 
the reader, to open his eyes to a new 
way to get the things in life that you 
hope for. He introduces you to the 
“Faith That Moves Mountains,” “How 
to Cure Discouragement,” “How to 
Find Oneself,” “How to Attract Pros- 
perity,” and the like. It bridges in a 
measure the ordinary hopes of life. 

$1.50 net. Thomas Y. Crowell, New 
York. 


“Barbarians,” by Robert W. Chambers, 
author of “The Dark Star,” “The 
Girl Philippa,” “Who Goes There,” 
etc. 


Mr. Chambers’ new book is a story 
of the early years of the Great War. 
Sickened by what seems to them at 
that time indifference on the part of 
the American Government, an odd 
group of men meet on the decks of a 
mule transport. They have been drawn 
to this common rendezvous by a desire 
to enter the war and purge their souls 


in the fight for the freedom of the 
world. There are twelve in the group, 
eight Americans, three Frenchmen, and 
a Belgian, and prominent among them 
is Jim Neeland, whose earlier experi- 


ences Mr. Chambers has related in 
“The Dark Star.” “Barbarians” re- 
cords the adventures of these men, not 


together, but singly or in groups, along 
the whole western battle front from 
the Belgian coast to the mountains of 
Alsace. It is filled with unusual char- 
acter sketches of the lives of the men 
in the trenches and of life in the little 
towns just inside the lines of battle. 
Through it all there is great beauty 
and a wonderful sense of justice and 
right that is indeed more precious than 
peace. 

Illustrated by A. I. Keller. $1.40 
net. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


“How to Think in Spanish,” by Chas. 
F. Kroeh, A. M., Professor of Lan- 
guages in the Stevens Institute of 

Technology, Hoboken, N. J. Thirteenth 

Edition, revised and enlarged. 

The wide sale of this popular edu- 
cational book establishes its success- 
ful method of teaching Spanish to for- 
eigners. The author starts with the 
promise that you cannot speak Span- 
ish while thinking in English. His 
principle is to associate actions and 
words, and gradually the student slips 
easily into the Spanish idioms. To 
any ambitious young man with ideas 
of a future career in South America or 
the Philippines, this book would prove 
invaluable. 

$1.50 net. 

New York. 


Lloyd Adams Noble, 
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